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Can You Guess? 


Can you guess what Tom and Belle Tinker are going to do? 
Yes, that’s right, it’s Halloween and they are ducking for 
apples. It won’t hurt their faces a bit if they do get wet 
because, you know, their colors won’t come off. Maybe 
Turtle Tinker can swim. He looks as though he’d like to 
try, doesn’t he? 
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Write today for our little jingle folder. You will laugh over ““Tom 
Tinker and his Tinker Toys.” Each toy is so bright in color—yet 
each one is so different. You will love every member of the Toy 
Tinker family. 


THE TOY TINKERS 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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CHILD LIFE 


Of course he is a charming lad —as interest- 
ing and amusing in his most grimy play suit 
as he is in his newest, smartest clothes. But 
you are his mother. And those of your 
grown-up world who see him for the first 
time, register an impressidn of his appear- 
ance before they have a chance to know 
his personality. 


Instinctively he knows what they think of 
him—whether or not he is liked and ap- 
proved. And of such impressions he builds 
his whole structure of self-belief and self- 
confidence—the groundwork of his whole 
future success. 


From his baby days until he is grown, there 
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Salespeople in the stores 
know what you want if you 
ask for “the clothes that 
last so much longer.” But ‘5 ° 
it saves time to say KAY- 
NEE and to identify the 
garment by this label inside 


4 


are Kaynee Clothes to meet his needs—de- 
lightful Kaynee Washtogs in a fascinating 
variety of styles—exquisitely made of fast- 
color fabrics; Kaynee Woolen Suits in the 
newest of designs. 


There are blouses that are famous for their 
cut and fit, their fast color, exclusive pat- 
terns and the patented loop that holds them 
permanently in place at the waist; Kaynee 
Shirts of the same fine quality for older boys; 
Creepers for Babies, Undertogs, Pajamas and 
Pajamettes. If you don’t know where to 
find them, write us for the Kaynee dealer's 
name. 


Tue Kaynez Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 
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Winning the grown-up world’s approval 
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Answers no 
to a Thousand Little Questions 


—An Irksome Task or a Wonderful Opportunity ? 


EFORE a baby can talk, it is alive with questions. It learns 
to creep and then walk under the keen impulse to investi- 
gate its small surroundings. Soon the child has learned to 

speak, and the questions multiply with every day of his life. 
From every side they pour into the child’s mind. 

‘“‘What makes me blue>”’ asks the Sky —‘‘ What makes me 
green>’’ says the Grass—‘‘ Where do I go at night>”’ inquires 
the Sun — ‘‘ Where do I come from >”’ asks the Raindrop — ‘Why 
do I bubble >”’ sings the Boiling Kettle. 


And so it goes the whole day long. Every answer creates new 
questions. And the temptation is often strong to put a stop to 
the endless chain. But remember, curiosity is the greatest of 
all teachers. Because of it, your child learns faster in the first 
years of his life than in any of the years that follow. All the 
things learned in those early years make the deepest impression 
of all. 

You cannot answer all the questions. No man or woman that 
ever lived could do it. You must rely upon books. But those 
books must meet a high test. 


F. E. Compton & Company believes that there are no books 
in the world which need to be prepared with greater care and 
accuracy than those books which parents give their children and 
upon which the children build their ideas and their ideals. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia was prepared with this prin- 
ciple in mind. 





Full particulars about Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
will be sent upon request to anyone interested 


Address: F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 2610, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia r 


For Every Member of the Family 











THE HIGHWAY OF ART 


E’RE about to depart 
For the Island of Art 
To visit the people of fame, 
Who gave us the best 
As the ages progressed, 
And carved on the future their name. 


When of them we learn 
We eagerly yearn 

To do as these thinkers have done: 
With sincerest hearts, 
Devote to the arts 

Loving toil till our purpose is won. 


Great wonders are wrought 
By holding in thought 
The beautiful, lovely and fair; 
It exists without end, 
If we comprehend, 
For Beauty's expressed everywhere. 


We really don't know 
How far we can go 
On the famous long Highway of Art; 
Though laurels hang high, 
To win them let's try, 
And now is the best time to start! 
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THE FAIRY FESTIDAL 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


HE fairies in our garden gave 
A party Halloween; 

They danced and pranced with firefly fans 
Around their fairy queen, 

Who perched upon some goldenrod 
And clapped her tiny hands, 

While crickets tuned their fiddles in 
The trumpet flower bands. 


And then a saucy fairy 
Somersaulted from a rose 
And danced a little solo dance 
Upon her twinkle toes, 
Until another fluttered up 
And coughed and smoothed her wings 
And sang a sleepy lullaby . 
To little buds and things. 


She gave an encore, then an elf, 
Upon the garden wall, 

Spoke “Mary-had-a-fairy-lamb" 
But couldn't say it all, 

Just stuttered and forgot and cried 
Until some artist elves 

Presented him with autumn leaves 
They'd painted all themselves. 





And then they all played tag-your-wing 
And then played hide-your-wand, 
And ducked for holly berries that 
ah EN SN 1} ¥ Were floating in the pond; 
y” Ht! Se) Mt |, They sipped their cups of daisy dew 
AN iiss Kee And kissed their queen and then 
a NW Wry They lighted up their firefly fans 
And fluttered home again] 
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EDWIN BOOTH 


By MAXINE DAVIS 


‘There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats: 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass me by as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 


HE words were pronounced with a great 
vigor and emphasis by a small, black- 
eyed boy. His audience sat breathless 

on hard wooden benches while the lad, whose 
name was Edwin Booth, recited Brutus’ 
noble lines from the quarrel scene of “Julius 
Caesar.” The responsive speeches of Cassius 
were pronounced by another boy whose name 
was John Sleeper Clarke. 

The audience was a very difficult one to 
please. In faet, 
it was composed 
of Edwin’s 
own class at 











Mr. Kearney’s school and Edwin’s father. 

Now everybody knows here is a task to be 
approached thoughtfully—this task of recit- 
ing before the school. But when Father is 
there! How easy it is to stutter or forget! 
Little Edwin Booth was particularly anxious 
to please because his father was a great actor 
—no less a person than Junius Brutus Booth. 

But Edwin’s classmates stamped and 
applauded their approval of his efforts, and 
Junius Brutus Booth was pleased in spite of 
himself. You see, he did not want his son 
to follow his great profession. He believed 
it to be too difficult a life. He knew the years 
of work and difficult straining for the best 
that went into the making of an artist of the 


‘ footlights, and he thought perhaps his son 


would be happier if he followed the uninspiring 
but peaceful trade of a cabinet-maker. 





The early years of Edwin’s life were as 
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placid as those of the child of the most com- 
monplace father. He was born on an old 


Gomuaen emp f 

arm, about twenty 
miles from Baltimore, 
Maryland, on the thirteenth of November, 
1833. 

There is a story told us that on the night 
of his birth there were many falling stars. 
The colored people, who were the slaves on 
the farm (for this was before the Civil War), 
loved the Booth family, and rejoiced, for they 
believed the falling stars a good omen. Some 
of them lived to see the baby become another 
kind of star—a star that shone steadily from 
his place in the theater for his great art and 
for his noble life. 

Through long sunny days that Maryland 
folk love so well, Edwin grew up with his 
brothers and his sister, Asia. He learned 
from his father a deep love for dumb animals. 
Junius Brutus Booth was so fond of them he 
hated to have them killed for food. 

He learned, too, from his father the lesson 
of kindness and loving sympathy for less 
fortunate men and women, for Mr. Booth 
was constantly giving a great deal to the 
needy and frequently brought someone who 
was ill or poor to his. home. 

Of course, Mrs. Booth wanted her son to 
go to school and learn his arithmetic and 
geography. But dates and boundaries were 
soon forgotten in the excitement that Edwin 
enjoyed when he was still very small, and 
was permitted to go behind the scenes, when 
his father was acting. It was not long before 
he had learned all of the plays in which his 
distinguished father acted. It was fortunate 
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for the child 
were by Shake- Ct 


that most of them 
speare, and there- 
fore good for a 


boy to know. 

For a long while he stayed 
at his tree-guarded home, 
learned to play the violin 
and to sing rollicking Negro | 
melodies, accompanying 
himself on the banjo, which | 
one of his black friends had fl 
taught him to use. He cS 
learned the wood and field 
secrets every country boy knows, and he had 
enchanting times drilling his friends for plays 
which they gave in the barn. 

But too soon this ended. Edwin’s father 
was a most unhappy man. He sometimes 
drank and more often was the victim of 
melancholy moods. During these periods he 
would wander away and forget what he was 
doing, whether or not he had any theatrical 
engagements or any duties. 

So Mrs. Booth sent Edwin to stay with his 
father. He was a loving son, and he was very 
sorrowful when his father was unhappy. He 
was constantly by his side, in the theater, at 
the hotels, on the streets. He knew his dear 
mother at home was trusting him to be helpful, 
whenever the need should arise. Then, too, 
he loved his father and often when Junius 
Brutus walked the streets all night im his 
restless moods, his son would follow faith- 
fully, just out of his sight, to see that no 
harm would come to his father. 

While Edwin was traveling with his father, 
he was learning the art of acting by observing 
carefully the technique and finished work of 
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the elder Booth. Junius Brutus told Edwin 
very little about the principles of the actor’s 
art. But one day he gave him a great lesson. 

Edwin was to play the small part of Tressel 
in “Richard III.” His father was Richard. 
Just before the performance the father called 
his son to him. 

“Who was Tressel?” he asked in an imper- 
sonal tone. 

““A messenger from the field of Tewks- 
bury,” answered the boy in the same tone. 

“What was his mission?”’ asked his father. 

“‘To bear the 
news of the defeat 
of the King’s 
party.” 

“How was the 
journey made?” 

“On horseback, 
of course.” 

‘“‘Then where 
are your spurs?” 

When the boy 
hung his head and 
admitted that, 
horseman though 
he was, he had 
never thought of 
them, Booth only 
said in fatherly tones, “Here, take mine.” 

Thus Edwin Booth learned that the largest 
part of the actor’s art, or any work, is careful 
attention to the slightest details. His later 
productions showed he had learned the lesson 
well, for there never was a phrase in any of 
his great roles that was passed over carelessly 
and every accessory, costume, property or 
setting was thought out to the most minute 
points. 

It was two years after this that Junius 
Brutus Booth decided to give his son a real 
chance. He was to give “Richard III” at 
the National Theatre in New York. But 
that night, just as he was about to leave the 
hotel for the theater, he suddenly declared 
that he would not go. Edwin implored him 
to remember the great crowds which were 
waiting for him, but all the father answered 
was, ‘“‘Go act it yourself.” 
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Edwin hurried to the theater to give the 
unwelcome news to the distracted manager. 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do, unless you 
will fill your father’s part,” he cried. 

It was a very nervous boy of seventeen who 
put on the clothes and make-up of one of the 
great villains of the drama and, without an 
hour’s rehearsing, faced a critical New York 
audience as Richard III. 

At first the audience was cold. It was dis- 
appointed. It had expected to hear a great 
tragedian, and here was nothing but a strip- 
ling, who could 
hardly throw his 
voice across the 
footlights, so 
frightened he was. 

But as the play 
progressed, the 
substitute forgot 
he was Edwin 
Booth, only a 
great man’s son, 
and was the wicked 
King Richard. 
He lived not only 
the words, but the 
crafty thoughts 
behind them, and 
suddenly found the evening ended! 

His courage deserting him with the fall of 
the curtain, he was surprised to hear great 
applause. 

“They are calling for you. Come out!” 
cried the manager, pushing the boy outside 
to face the crowd, which was showing its 
appreciation, not to the son of the known 
famous Booth, but to the new and more 
famous Booth of the future. 

Edwin did not believe he had thus easily 
found success. He knew that it takes many 
years of earnest effort in every branch of the 
theater: comedy, farce, melodrama, even bur- 
lesque, to make an actor worthy of portraying 
truthfully such great characters as Hamlet 
and Othello. 

Therefore, he soon made a contract with the 
manager of a stock house in Baltimore to play 
in any capacity for six dollarsa week. He was 
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a very awkward actor, and it was here he 
learned poise and grace and ease of gesture. 
After a time he went to California, where he 
played parts as varying as life itself. 
It was while he was still in the West, in 
Nevada, that he 
received the news 
that his father 
had died. It was 
Edwin’s first great 
grief, for in spite 
of Junius Brutus 
Booth’s strange 
humors and mel- 
ancholy moods, 
the two had loved 
each other dearly. 
Edwin Booth 
passed a very sad 
life. Perhaps the 
heaviest sorrow 
was one he suffered 
with the American 
people, but with 
more personal mis- 
ery. He had cast 
the only vote in 
his life for Lincoln, 
and it was his own 
crazed brother, 
John Wilkes 
Booth, who killed 
the President. 
For a long time he 
did not act, for - 
he believed the —_ 
public would hate {Pog a veq? 
the very name of 
Booth. 
But he had to 
make a living; so 
in 1866 he returned to the stage. He feared 
the people. But to his surprise, when he 
appeared, the audience rose and cheered him. 
It showered flowers and thundered applause. 
The American people were. just in placing 
blame only where it was due. 
From that time on, however, true tragedies 
came upon him in rapid succession. But he 
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never doubted the glory of living and never 
gave up striving for truth and beauty. “Life 
is a great big spelling book,” he wrote his 
mother, “and on every page we turn the words 
grow harder to understand. But there zs a 
meaning, and when the 
last leaf flops over, we’ll 
know the whole lesson 
by heart.” 

He was grateful 
for his experiences, 
for they enabled 
him to make his 
acting true and 
extremely sym- 
pathetic. He was 
able to carry his 
audiences through 
all the beautiful 
plays feeling as 
though they them- 
selves were the 
players, knowing 
the joy and sorrow 
and hope of the 
characters. 

Edwin Booth’s 
art was as great 
as any writer’s or 
painter’s, and if 
he could not leave 
his wonderful liv- 
ing pictures for us, 
he has left the 
memory of a great 
Hamlet, which he 
played for one 
hundred nights in 
New York, and a 
tradition of Sir 
Giles Overreach, 

and Othello, of Macbeth, Richelieu, Lear, 
and other famous dramatic characters of all 
time. 

To his profession he left the Players’ Club 
and the even more valuable gift of his example 
of nobility and respect for the stage, and gave 
to the actors who followed him the knowledge 
of what is best in the drama. 















































NOW AND THEN 


By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Author of A Cavalier Maid, Diantha’s Quest, The Luck of Denewood, 
Girls of ‘64, The Lucky Sixpence, etc. 




























What Happened in Part I. 


It was a stormy day when Katherine, rummaging in the big 
attic with her grandfather, discovered the mysterious trunk. 
It was a queer little brass-handled one that once belonged to 
Lady Kitty, one of her colonial ancestors, and it was filled with 
so many fascinating things that she didn’t mind the storm at 
all. After they had brought the trunk downstairs by the cheer- 
ful fire, Katherine threw back the lid and asked her grandfather 
to tell her all about the first things she saw—some gaily-colored 
petticoats that once belonged to a little Dutch girl, who was 
one of Lady Kitty’s ancestors. 


PART II 


ATHERINE looked up with pleading 
K eyes, longing to know more 
of the little Dutch girl 

called Kaatje whose many gaily- 
colored petticoats made such a 
pile on the floor beside the old 
trunk. 

“Please, Grand-daddy,’”’ she 
begged, “‘tell me all about her.” 

Grandfather felt that he had 
teased enough, so he went on 
without further urging. 

“It is a strange thing 
that almost all of the 
first colonists of America, 
from whatever coun- 
try they came, took 
refuge here in search ~ J 
of liberty of con- (ss ‘ > 
science. It was / 
traders who sought WY 










out the country, but it was the desire for 
freedom of religion that peopled it.” 

“Oh, Grand-daddy,” sighed Katherine, 
“that’s as uninteresting as the other his- 
tories. I want to hear about Kaatje.” 

“And you’re going to hear about Kaatje, 
but first I want to tell you about something 
that very few little girls know, which is 
that the Nieuw Nederlandts, a Dutch ship, 
brought thirty Walloon families to Man- 
hattan in 1623, who were just as 
truly exiles because of their religion 
as were the Puritans or the Hugue- 
nots.” 

“Was Kaatje on the Nieuw Neder- 
landts?’’ asked Katherine. 

““No,”’ answered her grandfather, 
‘“‘she wasn’t, but her mother was. 

And her father was a Dutchman 

who had come to the little colony 

on Manhattan Island with Peter 

Minuit when Minuit bought the 

island from the Indians—’”’ 

“Bought all of New York?”’ 
Katherine gasped. 

\ “The story is that a bar- 

SY ss gain was made to pay sixty 

guilders for as much land as 
could be enclosed in the hide of a bullock. 
The Indians thought that a fine bargain; but 
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the Dutchmen cut the hide into such thin 
strips that they took in the whole of the 
island.” 

‘“‘ And how much is sixty guilders?”’ inquired 
Katherine. 

‘“‘Twenty-four dollars, I believe,” replied 
Grand-daddy. ‘‘Do you think it was 
worth it?” 

‘“‘T think they cheated the poor Indians,” 
Katherine declared indignantly. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’’ answered her 
grandfather. “It seems so now, but you 
must remember that there was land and to 
spare for everyone, and that there were very 
few people who paid for what they took. 
The Indians probably held 
themselves very lucky to get 
anything. Moreover’ they 
wanted the Dutch to 
settle there, for they 
were their best cus- 
tomers for furs. 




























































































































































“What was New York like when Kaatje 
lived there?” Katherine asked. 

“Tt wasn’t New York then, but Nieuw 
Amsterdam,” answered Grand-daddy. ‘‘There 
was a little fort at the Battery, thirty 
houses or so with thatched roofs and wooden 
chimneys and windmills enough to make 
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Dutchmen feel at home. Further North on 
the island and on Staten Island and along 
the shores of the waterways were many farms, 
or “bouweries,”’ as they were called. 

“Go on,” urged Katherine, as he paused. . 

“What comes now is history,” grandfather 
warned her. ‘“‘An Indian boy had seen his 
uncle murdered. He vowed that when he 
grew up he would have blood for blood. He 
kept this vow, and his tribe was outlawed 
as a punishment, ten fathoms of wampum 
(shell beads that Indians use instead of money, 
Kit) being offered for every Indian.” 

“How awful,” said Katherine with a 
shudder. 

“It was pretty bad,’ agreed grandfather, 
“for now the Dutch and the Indians no 
longer trusted each other. Moreover the 
Indians were so many and the Dutch so few 
that they could not feel safe in their beds 
o’ nights.” 

“What did they do?” 
“The Governor and his Councilors met the 
Indians, urging peace; but a son of the 
Chief, feeling that they were always 
defrauded when they parleyed 
with the Dutch, shot down with 
NX, an arrow the first Dutchman who 
M7 approached. I think we’d rather 
live in New York now than then, 
eh, Kitty-cat?”’ 
““Yes,”’ said Katherine, “‘but what 
happened next?” 

“The Indians refused to give up 
the man who had loosed the arrow, 
but they were willing to pay a fine 
for blood, as was done in Greece in 
early days. They offered two hun- 
dred fathoms of the best wampum 
to console the widow, at the same 
time that they blamed the Dutch- 
men for such happenings because 
they sold their young warriors the strong 
drink that crazed them. Although this was 
true, the Dutch still demanded the murderer. 
Here the matter rested till winter—and now 
I warn you we are coming pretty close to 
Kaatje, Katherine.” 

“Then please hurry up,” urged Katherine. 
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“In late February a‘party of Mohawks, 
armed with muskets, threatened an attack 
on the less warlike Algonquins, who begged 
the Dutch for assistance. But, instead of 
giving it in good faith, the Dutch crossed 
the river at night to a certain hollow where 
these Indians were crowded together and 
killed a hundred of them, expecting the 
Mohawks to be blamed for the deed. 

“Kaatje was near the fort, on what we 
now call the Battery, with her father when 
Kieft, the director general, proud of the 
success of his treachery, welcomed his return- 
ing troops. 

“‘Oh,”’ sighed Katherine blissfully. 

“Mijnhere van Zandt was by no 
means so happy as the director. He or 
stood puffing at his fat pipe, full of 4, — 
the best Virginia leaf, and saying, 
‘Bad will come of this! We shall 
see! We shall see!’ 

“‘After a few moments he took a last puff 
at the pipe, knocked the ashes out of it and 
handed it to Kaatje. ‘Take that home to 
thy mother, child,’ said he. ‘I must to the 
bouwerie to bring over all who are there. 
The savages are little like to leave this 
score standing against them.’ 

““Kaatje did as she was bid, carrying the 
pipe with great care, for a good pipe was a 
valuable possession in those days; but after 
her dinner she wandered back to the place 
where her father moored his boat. His 
bouwerie was on the shore of Staten Island 
and she could not rest easy till she had seen 
him return in safety. 

“As she passed the fort it was evident that 
she was not the only one who was uneasy. 
There was considerable running to and fro, 
and she learned that the Indians had already 
discovered the governor’s treachery and had 
sent runners in every direction, calling on 
other tribes to make common cause with them. 

“Director Kieft, however, refused to take 
alarm, scoffing at the idea of danger; whereat 
there was much murmuring among the people 
who owned bouweries on the far shores. 

““The gray mare is the better horse,’ 
Kaatje heard one testy dame say below her 
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breath. ‘Were Mevrouw Kieft Director she 
wouldn’t leave our kinsfolk to the mercy of 
the painted savages.’ 

“Indeed all she saw and heard added to 
Kaatje’s alarm, so her joy was great when 












wo" 


she made out her father’s boat returning, 
crowded with passengers. She ran to the 
landing to meet it, only to find that he was 
not one of the party. There had been too 
many for a boatload and he, with two of 
his hardier men servants, now awaited its 
return. 

“This being the case she looked to see the 
boat put back at once, but the men were full 
of excuses. They had had no dinner, the 
water was rough, the wind would drop later. 
There was no need for haste. In fine, she 
suspected that they were in no mind to 
thrust themselves again into danger, and this 
idea was confirmed by the gossip of the 
rescued women and children, who were much 
alarmed for the safety of those left behind. 

“What could Kaatje do? There was no 
time to consult her mother, whose great girth 
and placid disposition rendered her incapable 
of coming to a hurried decision. 

“*For three black seawan I’d go myself!’ 
she exclaimed, stamping her foot. Which 
was to say that she would go for a penny 
piece, that being what three black, or six 
white, wampum, or seawan were worth. 

“*Think you we could manage the boat?’ 
asked a voice beside her, and she looked 

(Continued on page 676) 
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Riding through the night 
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sure, 
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THE BOY WHO COULDN’T DO 
A STUNT 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


OHN LANE edged away from the 
other children at Janet Hill’s party. 
It was John’s first party, and he was 
having a miserable time. Never before in 
his eleven years had he felt so uncomfortable. 

John’s home was in the mountains thirty 
miles away. He had just spent his first 
week in a city school. School, so different 
from that in the country, had been hard 
enough, but this party— 

It was a stunt party, and John couldn’t 
do a stunt! 

Sarah had sung a solo, Arthur had per- 
formed on a trapeze, Fred had done fancy 
roller skating, Janet Hill had played her 
violin, and Don, her brother, had made his 
pony kneel, like a camel, while he mounted. 

“It’s your turn now, John,” Janet called. 
“Uncle Ned” (he was John’s neighbor in 
the hills) “says you’re the cleverest boy he 
knows, sO we ex- 
pect a fine stunt 
from you!” 

John Lane’s 
freckled face 
turned red; so 
did his ears and 
his neck. He 
was so ashamed! 

“Don’t know 
any!’’ he blurted, 
looking down. 2 

“oh, youmust I Macy 
know something! Sy re" 

Any little thing!” 

John shook his head. 

“Don’t tease him, Sis. Probably they don’t 
do, stunts up in the hills,’ said Don, politely 
enough. But John saw him wink at Arthur. 
From somewhere he caught the whispered word, 


‘*Hill-Billy.”” They were making fun of him! 
He didn’t belong here! All these children 
had accomplishments—and he had none! 

So, while the ice cream was being passed, 
John Lane slipped away, unnoticed, and ran 
for the station. On the train which took 
him home each night, tears finally came. He 
had expected to be friends with Don and 
Janet Hill. But now, “I wish I never had 
to see them again!” he told himself. 

But he did see them again the very next 
day, which was Saturday. He met them at 
the little railway station near his home, and 
they were looking anything but gay. 

“We wrote Uncle Ned we were coming to 
spend the week-end, and he isn’t here to 
meet us,” Don explained. 

John blushed. ‘J haven’t any automobile, 
but I can take you there,”’ he offered, motion- 
ing down the track where workmen were 
loading cement on a wagon to which were 
hitched three mules. “I’m hauling cement 

forournewbarn.”’ 

Don and Janet 

looked at him 

amazed. When 

they had climbed 

on to the high 

seat beside him 

and he had taken 

up the reins and 

called,‘‘Come on 

Steamboat! 

Steady, Maud! 

Step up, Kate!’’ and they had started up the 
mountain trail which rose steep and narrow 
and winding before them, their wonder grew. 

John could not talk to them much. He 
was too busy picking the right places to rest 
his panting beasts, clamping on his brakes, 
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pulling skillfully to the very edge of a high 
precipice to let an automobile pass. An 
hour, and they reached the top of the pass. 
As they started down the other side Janet 
gasped and grabbed Don’s knee on one side, 
John’s on the other. It seemed as if she 
must slip off on to the mules below her! 
But John took them down cautiously and 
safely. 

At the foot of the hill they had to ford a 
swift mountain stream. John coaxed the 
mules through it. But as they came 
up the bank the mud was deep, the 
pull extremely hard, and one of the 
mules fell. He could not arise. He 
struggled frantically. 

Instantly John was down _ beside 
him. ‘‘There, Steamboat! It’s all 
right!’”’ He sat on Steamboat’s head, 
and Steamboat could struggle no more. 

Don and Janet 
were down, too, 
alarmed. 

“Don,” called g2 
John, “‘ you sit here!” 

Don swallowed 

hard, but obeyed. 
John slipped in 
among the mules, 
loosened some straps, 
he and Don stepped 
aside and Steamboat 
got up. 

Soon the children 
were on their way 
again, John acting 
as if nothing had 
happened. But Don 
and Janet had some- 
thing to think about. 

As they came in sight 
of Uncle Ned’s house, Don said thoughtfully. 

“John Lane, I’d be the proudest boy alive 
if I could drive a three-mule team over 
mountain roads! It’s a regular stunt!” 

“Stunt?” asked John. 
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‘““A real stunt—not a little parlor trick 
John, I’m beastly sorry I was so horrid 
yesterday! Making fun of a fellow who can 
do things like this—”’ 

“This?” faltered John. “It’s nothing. I 
can’t do any of the things you did.” 

A great joy suddenly filled the boy’s heart 
and the weight of shame and mortification 

lifted, leaving him 
happier than he had 
felt since the day 
before he had en- 
tered the strange and 
difficult school in the 
valley. Could it be 
that the ordinary 
accomplishments of 
his daily life were as 
much to be admired 

, | / as the “stunts” that 
the city children had 
performed at the 
party the day be- 
fore? 

“Don’t you re- 
member,’’ asked 
Janet, ‘‘the poem we 
had at school about 
the mountain and 
the squirrel? ‘Tal- 
ents differ’— only 
yours are bigger 
than ours.” 

“Yes,” agreed 
Don. “Why didn’t 
you light in and call 
me ‘little prig’ when 
I was doing that 
tame stunt with my 
pony? You — you 
who can manage 

mules like this? But wait, John Lane! 
Just wait, till I tell the fellows at school 
about today!” 

John Lane’s freckled face turned red; so 
did his ears, and his neck He was so happy! 
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Down a dark alley they saw ‘Nails’ Smith and 

his ‘‘gang’’ who had been teasing an old man. 
Pudgy said, “Lets scare them. So with a 
scream they leaned over and grabbed Nails 


JUST LIKE THIS 









Nails, who was always as hard as his name, was 
terrified at this sudden and ghostly attack. 
Pudgy and Red, however enjoyed the game while 
the others fled in all directions 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


For Halloween Pudgy and Red dressed in black 
and put something on their faces and hands to 
make them shine in the dark. Then they got on 
their stilts and started out on a ghostly trip 


JUST LIKE 


Nails begged for mercy. So the ghosts in a 
ghostly voice said, “Haven t you been teasing an 
old man?" He promised to be good, so Pudgy 
said, “Call your gang. Nails blew for them 


JUST LIKE THIS 






i 


= 


me back and the ghosts made a 
speech saying it wasn’t real fun when you made 


The boys ca 


anyone unhappy. “Now you re going back and 
apologize to the old man,’ and back they went 


JUST LIKE THIS 






gave them a party When they were going he 
said, “I ve had the best Halloween since | was 
a boy, and thanked Pudgy and Red 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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THE FLAMING TORCH 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of The Mary Jane Series, Foxy Squirrel in the Garden, Billy Robin and 
His Neighbors, Junior Cook Book, The Camp at Gravel Point, etc. 


HITEHEAD sat on her heels before 
the fire and nursed her wrath. The 
very idea that this morning, of all 

mornings, it should happen to be her turn to 
feed the fire! That this day of all days her 
mother should happen to go away! That she, 
poor Whitehead, should have to watch the 
baby while he slept! She would run away 
and let the fire go out. She would let the 
tigers or bears eat the baby—what did it 
matter to her? She kicked her foot savagely 
on the ground and frowned at the flames. 
But that kick 
hurt her toe and 
made her tumble 
over. And as she 
stood up, she 
suddenly realized 
what she had been 
thinking and slyly 
looked around to 
see if anyone was 
near and might 
have guessed at 
her rebellion. Not 


a sound could be heard save only the trickle 
of the water as it leaped the pebbles along 
the river’s edge, the crackle of the fire before 
her and the singing of the birds overhead. 








Whitehead was alone—yes, quite alone. 

That was good—-not for anything, not even 
for food, would Whitehead have had anyone 
guess that she had thought of running off 
and leaving the fire monster without food. 
For Whitehead lived years and years and 
years ago—more years than you can count 
maybe, and her people had just learned to 
make friends with fire. Before this, it had 
burned them—burned their homes in the 
trees, burned their fingers if they touched it, 
burned their food if it got too close and hot. 
But Whitehead’s 
family had learned 
that if they put 
the fire in a bare, 
open place, if they 
fed it just enough 
to make it happy 
and not enough to 
let it grow big and 
fierce, it would 


stay in its place 
and serve them 
well, keep them 
warm and comfortable and scare away the 
many wild beasts. 

So they took turns at feeding the fire. 
Nice little dry sticks, leaves and bits of logs 
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the fire liked, and folks never left it, no, not 
for a minute, lest the fire go away and hide. 
Such a trouble as it was to coax the fire back 
once it hid out of sight. Only Whitehead’s 
father could do it and he had to hit stones 
together amidst dry leaves over and over and 
over again till, suddenly, the fire would flash 
up and the family would be so very careful 
not to lose it 





again. 

No wonder 
Whitehead was 
ashamed when 
she realized that 
she had thought 
of leaving any- 
thing so impor- 
tant as the fire. 
And as for her 
baby brother— 
well, he was 
cunning and 
niceeven though 
he wasatrouble; 
she tiptoed to 
his little cradle 
in the bushes 
close by to make 
sure he was Safe. 
One could not 
be too careful 
even with a fire 
for protection, 
for with rats and 
great birds of 
prey and snakes 
there were many dangers for a sleeping baby. 

Just as Whitehead began to feel peaceful 
in her heart, a sound stirred in the bushes. 
Crooked-toe, a girl about Whitehead’s age, 
walked near-by and all Whitehead’s anger 
flamed again. For Crooked-toe’s face was 
still smeared with a dark blue stain and she 
had the contented look of a person who has 
eaten till she could eat no more. Whitehead 
knew as well as if she had seen her eat them, 
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- that Crooked-toe had found some blueberries 


and had eaten till she was full. Blueberries 
were Whitehead’s very favorite food and she 
had had none as yet this year. 

Now Whitehead wasn’t used to thinking— 
except about getting food. She did what 
she was told—mostly—because she found it 


was easier to obey than to disobey. Usually 


she got into a 

i great deal of 
trouble if she 
disobeyed and 
that wasn’t fun 
at all. But 
when Whitehead 
was hungry, she 
could think just 
as well as could 
any little girl of 
eight in this long 
ago time. And 
she was hungry 
now. Very 
hungry! The 
more she 
thought about 
that blue smear 
onCrooked-toe’s 
face, the angrier 
she got and the 
harder she 
thought about 
how she could 
get some berries. 
Crooked-t 0 e 
must have 
found the berries in the marsh not far away. 
Faint memories of blueberries there last 
summer seemed to come to Whitehead’s 
mind but she hadn’t remembered enough to 
look for them there. Probably Crooked-toe 
hadn’t remembered either but had happened 
upon the berries while hunting for frogs for 
her breakfast. All Whitehead’s good resolu- 
tions about staying by the fire and her 
brother vanished, pushed out of her mind by 
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her hunger and eagerness for blueberries. 
She gave the fire a nice big stick to munch 
on—to her the fire was a real person, one who 
crackled and snapped instead of talking and 
who ate and ate dry sticks and leaves. 
“There now,” she said to it in her funny, 
gruff speech, “you eat that slowly and by 
the time you are finished, I will be back to 
give you more.” 
For Whitehead 
had made a bold 
plan. She would 
feed the fire, 
dash off to the 
marsh, grab up 
what berries she 
could and hurry 
back again 
before 


anyone Be 3 as 
ia ee e 
would be the CR ONS 
wiser. For all 


the grown folks 
in her family 
and most of the 
children,too,had 
gone that morn- 
ing to the chalk 
cliffs to search 
for useful stones. 
Even Crooked- 
toe had gone in 
that direction 
now. No chance 
of Whitehead 
being caught 
leaving her duty 
—and she could have some berries. 

““Maybe I had better give it two,” she 
said thoughtfully, as she noticed that the 
big stick she had put on the fire was not 
likely to last long. She found another from 
the pile near-by—a long, stout one, green 
enough that the fire could not eat it too 
quickly. She laid that with only one end 
in the flame. “Now eat that slowly,’”’ she 
advised the fire sternly. ‘‘I’ll not be long.” 
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And off she dashed toward the marsh and 
the berries without even a glance at the 
sleeping baby. 

If she had looked, or if she had been less 
absorbed in getting the fire fed, she might 
have heard soft, padded footsteps back of 
the baby’s cradle in the bushes. But she 
had not looked and she did not hear. So of 

course she could 


Zk ZS VI eae not guess—— 
~ SYP ui But all the 
Vy a same, though 
if she didn’t know, 
She felt most 

uncomfortable. 
“Maybe I had 


better see if the 
fire is eating 
slowly,”’ she de- 
cided as she 
stopped _ run- 
ning. The 
marsh was now 
so near it seemed 
foolish to turn 
back. But some- 
thing seemed to 
make her. ‘“‘I’ll 
just peep and 
see that the fire 
is happy and 
then I’ll get my 
berries.” 

So she turned 
and ran toward 
the fire. 

As she softly pushed her way through the 
circle of bushes so near the fire, she suddenly 
stopped and stared. For right behind the 
very bush where swung the baby in his cradle 
of skins, stood—Whitehead fairly shook as 
she saw him—a great bear! A full-grown 
fierce bear who looked hungrily at the sleeping 
baby and greedily licked his working chops. 

For a minute Whitehead stood motionless 
and cold. Never had she been so close to a 


(Continued on page 667) 
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PETER PETER, who, as you know, was the pumpkin 
eater. Dressed as any of the Mother Goose 
books show him. 

Mary Mary, who was Peter’s wife. 

PHILLIP, who was a little boy about your size, and 
dressed just as you are when you go to a party, 
for Phillip was on his way to a Halloween party. 

PHYLLIS, who was a year younger than Phillip, and 
was on her way to the same party. She was 


SCENE: It is a field, where this little play takes place— 
—the edge of a field in autumn. The back drop may 
represent a fence, while at the right, on the drop and 
on screens, trees may be shown. A few leaves are 
scattered on the ground. Near the back center is a 
corn shock, and just in front of it a stool, draped with 
some dark material, to suggest astump. Entrances are 
from left and right. Near the corn shock is a huge 
pumpkin, attached to a long vine. 


PHILLIP (entering left, then spying pumpkin): 
Ah, here is one, just what I want. Now I’ll 


have a Jack o’ Lantern! 


[He opens a knife, cuts the pumpkin from the stem, and sits 
down on the ground. He starts cutting out the eyes for 
a Jack o’ Lantern, whistling from ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” as 
he does so. Presenily PETER PETER enters, right. He 
carries an enormous pumpkin, with little windows in it, 
and a door with a small lock. The windows 
and doors can be represented by strips of 
black paper pasted on.| 


P PETER PETER (watching PHILLIP 
a moment without being seen, then set- 
ling his pumpkin down): Huh! that’s 
no way to make the windows! 

F PHILLIP (looking up, startled): Who 
—who’s making windows? You call 
that a window? Why, that’s a nose! 

PETER PETER (laughing like any- 
thing): Oh, I thought you were making 
a house to put your wife in! That’s 
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PUMPKIN PETER’S 
HALLOWEEN 


By T. C. O’DONNELL 


Author of The Sandman’s Brother, Ann's Half Birthday, The Ladder of Rickety Rungs, etc. 
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Phillip’s sister, only she was dressed like a Gypsy, 
for she was going to be the fortune teller. 


THE CHOCOLATE COLORED DREAM. 
THE PURPLE DREAM. 

THE GREEN DREAM. 

THE BLUE DREAM. 

THE JACK 0’ LANTERN CHORUS. 
THE CHORUS OF COLORED DREAMS. 


in a pumpkin sheil— 

PHILLIP (jumping to his feet): ‘“‘and there you 
keep ’em very well!’’ Say, are you—you are 
not Peter Peter, are you? 

PETER PETER: I am, and (pointing to his 
pumpkin) there’s where I keep my wife, and 
(in a low voice, behind his hand), she’s in it. 
Yessir, right in there. She doesn’t get away 
from me any more. 

PHILLIP (picking up his pumpkin as though 
to go): But doesn’t she get sort of—sort of 
cramped up? [He sets his pumpkin down again 
near PETER PETER’S.] 

PETER PETER: Oh, she gets used to it—they 
always do. But you didn’t tell me 
your name. 

PHILLIP: Oh, I’m Phillip, and I’m 
on my way to a party, a Halloween 
party, and I’m going to take my 
pumpkin for a Jack o’ Lantern. But 
where are you going? 

PETER PETER: Oh, I’m going toa 
sort of Halloween party, too. 
I am on my way to Make 
Believe Land. Every year 
on this night in Make Believe 


) 


ienininiacete 
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Land all the dreams we have had for 
a whole year come back and are true 
until midnight—the purple ones and 
the blue ones and the green ones—they 
are all pretty ones like that—the dream you had 
that you had all the chocolate sundae you 
wanted, and the dream you had that everybody 
minded you—and that was a purple one—and 
the one you had that you didn’t have to mow 
the lawn— 

PHILLIP (all excited about that dream): What 
color was that one? 
PETER PETER: 

one. 

PHILIP: But I must go now to my party, 
only it won’t be half so nice as yours. [He 
picks up PETER PETER’S pumpkin by mistake 
and goes off, right.| Good-by, Peter Peter! 

PETER PETER: Good-by, Phillip. 

[PHYLLIS enters, hurriedly, and out of breath.) 

PHYLLIS: Have—have you seen my— my 
brother? 

PETER PETER: A little boy named Phillip 
was here just now and— 

PHYLLIS: That was my Phillip! Which 
way did he go? We were going to a party and 
he wouldn’t wait for me. 

PETER PETER (pointing): He went that 
way, and he took a pumpkin (looking down at 
the pumpkin PHILLIP left) —-why—why—he took 
the wrong pumpkin. He took the one with 
my wife in it! 

PHYLLIS: Your wife? 

PETER PETER: Yes, I’m Peter Peter, 
you know, and I put her in there to 


That was a lovely green 


keep her. 
PHYLLIS: Well, it serves you right 
to lose her. Poor thing, I hope Phillip 


lets her out. I think you’re horrible. 
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I suppose you were going to make a 

pumpkin pie out of her some time. 
PETER PETER (smiling): Oh no, just 

a pudding. But I must hurry and find 

Mary Mary—that’s her name—Mary Mary. 

Good-by, Phillip’s sister! 

PHYLLIS (as PETER PETER goes off right): . 

I won’t say good-by to such a terrible man. 

I won't! 

[Enter JACK 0’ LANTERN CHORUS. Their costumes make 
them look ever so much like scarecrows. Over their 
heads, though, are pumpkins, made of orange-colored 
crepe paper, if you wish, with eyes and nose and mouth 


cut out like regular Jack o’ Lanterns. They sing to the 
tune of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” with a simple dance movement.} 


SONG—THE JACK O’ LANTERN 
CHORUS 


When Lantern night comes Halloween, 
We cut the jolliest capers, 

From seven to half-past seventeen 
We go ’round scaring the neighbors. 


Chorus 
On the windows we rack-a-tack-too, 
On our horns we go (whistling vigorously 
the rest of the line) 
To people we meet we s-sh “‘Shoo-shoo!”’ 
Because we’re the Halloween Boys. 
[Chorus goes off, left.] 


PHYLLIS (as PHILLIP, leading MARY MARY 
by the hand, enters right): Why, Phillip, some- 
body was looking for you. 

Mary Mary (frightened): 
Peter Peter. 


Maybe it was 


PHYLLIS: It was—he said it was. 
PHILLIP: This is Mary Mary, 
Phyllis. I let her out of the pump- 


kin shell. And Peter Peter may be 
back any minute, and we mustn’t 
let him get her again. He might put 

‘| , her in something worse next time— 
\I - a peanut shell or something. 
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PHYLLIS: I know, I’ll put 
my Gypsy costume on her. 
[She puts the Gypsy dress and 
cap on MARY Mary.]| There, he’ll never know 
her now! 

MARY MARY (as someone singing ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” is heard, coming nearer): Quick, 
that’s Peter Peter! 

PETER PETER (entering right, to PHILIP): 
Ah, there you are. Where is she? Where’s 
my pumpkin? 

PHYLLIS (mocking him): ‘Where is she?” 
““My pumpkin!” Peter Peter, don’t you ever, 
ever let me hear you call your wife a pumpkin 
again. 

PETER PETER: I didn’t mean it that way. 
I mean where’s just the pumpkin I had? 

PHILLIP: How should I know? I left it 
down under the Oak Tree. 

PETER PETER: I passed there just now and 
it wasn’t there. 

PHYLLIS: I know, maybe the Gypsy Queen 
here can tell you. She can tell fortunes. 
Can’t you, dear? 

Mary Mary: I could tell Azs fortune any- 
way! But we should be going to the party, 
shouldn’t we? Oh, I know! (fo PHILLIP). 
You and Phyllis can go on and tell everybody 
where we are and that I’ll be coming soon. 

[PHYLLIS and PHILLIP leave stage, right.] 

PHYLLIS: We’ll come back for you. 

Mary Mary: Now, Peter Peter— 


(Mary Mary sits down on the stump and PETER PETER 
sits at her feet, his back to the audience.} 


PETER PETER: How did you know my name 
was Peter Peter? 
Mary Mary: That’s because I know every- 


thing about you. I know about your wife, 
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Mary Mary, too. You 
dreamed one time you were 
king, and then when little 
Mary Mary didn’t do just as you told her to— 
stop going out into the woods and putting the 
poor little birds back in their nests where they 
fell out because they couldn’t fly yet—-you 


were angry. 
PETER PETER: But Miss Gypsy Queen— 
Mary Mary: And Mary Mary wanted to 


be kind to everything. Even the flowers when 
they got hot and dry and turned yellow—you 
were angry when she carried water to them, 
just because you said not to. So you put her 
in a pumpkin shell, so she couldn’t be kind to 
things. And tonight you were on your way 
to see your dream come true about being a king. 

PETER PETER: And that’s all true, too. 
But if you are a queen, Miss Gypsy, don’t you 
ever feel that way, too—want people to mind 
you all the time? 

Mary Mary: No, because kings and queens, 
if they are good kings and queens, are kind and 
thoughtful to others. And you had some other 
dreams, too, but you must learn, Peter Peter, 
that being kind to others is the most beautiful 
dream anybody could ever have. 


[Just then there enter, right, four of PETER PETER’S DREAMS. 
They are dressed like you when you play “‘ghost’’ on 
Halloween. They don’t have white sheets over them, 
though, but beautiful colored ones—purple first, then 
chocolate, and green and blue. Each holds under one arm 
a lovely orange moon, made out of cardboard and bronzed, 
and on her head is a bright silver star. They come in 
quietly and stand in a row along the side of the stage, 
PETER PETER not seeing them at first.| 


PETER PETER (rather sadly, and rising to his 


feet): I wonder where Mary Mary is. [Seeing 
the Dreams.| Why, who are thev? Do you 
know? 
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Mary Mary: 
they can tell you! 

THE PURPLE DREAM (com- 
ing forward): Iam your Purple Dream, Peter 
Peter, come here to come true for you. We 
couldn’t find you in Make Believe Land, so 
I’ve come here. And whatever you wish is 
yours just tonight; whatever you want people 
to do they will do for you, when your Purple 
Dream comes true. But there is a magic word 
you have to say before all this happens, and 
that word stands for the greatest thing in all 
the world. What do you think it is? 

PETER PETER: Lollipops! 

THE PURPLE DREAM: NO, it isn’t lollipops. 
Try again, Peter Peter. 

PETER PETER (thinking hard a long time): 
Mary Mary! 

THE PURPLE DREAM: 
warmer. Now try! 

PETER PETER: Vacation! 

THE PURPLE DREAM: Peter Peter, won’t 
you ever guess it. People will never do as you 
want them to until you have the word in your 
mind. And when you learn the word people 
will do anything you want them to, because 
you will only want them to do lovely things. 


[The PURPLE DREAM takes her place in the row, and the 
CHOCOLATE SODA DREAM comes forward.}- 


CHOCOLATE SODA DREAM: Peter Peter, I 
am your Chocolate Soda Dream. When I 
come true, you can have all the ice cream sodas 
in the world. [Taking a seda glass from under 
her robe and handing it to him.| But before you 
can enjoy them you have to have a word for 
me, too, the same word as for the Purple 
Dream. The thing you want most just now. 
What is it, Peter Peter? 


Maybe 


You are getting 
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PETER PETER: Spoon! 
[She hands him one and he 
eats, but finds it bitter.| Oh, 
it’s terrible. 

CHOCOLATE SODA DREAM: Think of another 
word. 

PETER PETER (thinking hard): 
sundae! 

CHOCOLATE SODA DREAM: Chocolate sodas 
will never be half as good as they should be, 
Peter Peter, until you learn my magic 
word. 


[She takes her place in the row, and the GREEN DREAM 
comes forward.] 


THE GREEN DREAM: I am your Dream 
that you would never have to mow the lawn 
again, Peter Peter. I will come true, too, if 
you can think of our magic word. Only if you 
could think of the word you would just want 
to mow the lawn all the time. Think hard, 
Peter Peter! 

PETER PETER: Motor. I’d love to do it 
with a motor! ; 

THE GREEN DREAM: Just because it would 
be easy for you. No, try again! 

PETER PETER: Oh, I know I can’t guess 
that one. I’d never like mowing the lawn. 
Let me try the Blue Dream! 


[The GREEN DREAM takes her place and the BLUE DREAM 
comes forward.| 


THE BLUE DREAM: I am the Dream that 
everybody loved you, Peter Peter. I will come 
true for you, too, if you think of the magic 
word. And you would remember it, too, if 
you thought about it more. 

PETER PETER (lo himself): ‘‘The Dream 
that everybody loved me.” Oh, I know, 
freckles. (Continued on page 669) 
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THE SILVER KNITTING NEEDLES 


By DAHRIS BUTTERWORTH MARTIN 


LICKEDY-CLACK. Clickedy-Clack,” 
said the Silver Knitting Needles. 
“Clickedy-Clack.”” Each time the 

little loop slipped off and made a stitch the 
Knitting Needles clicked together. ‘‘Clickedy- 
Clack.” Just so. Quite as if they were well 
pleased with their work. 

Of course, without the little white hands 
the Silver Knitting Needles would have been 
quite, quite helpless. Whether they knew 
this or not I don’t know. It really didn’t 
seem to make any difference, for the Clickedy- 
Clack song was always as merry as the day 
is long. It was as merry as a little brook 
trickling around big mossy stones. It even 
sounded like the brook trickling around those 
big mossy stones. 

Now the Knitting Needles, you must know, 
were not ordinary knitting needles. O dear, 
no! They weren’t steel needles, nor ivory 
needles, nor even amber needles with silver 
tops. They were Silver Needles. Needles— 
as you live—that twinkled and winkled in 
the sunshine. And being Silver Needles their 


little work-tune was particularly clear and 
silvery. ‘“‘Clickedy-Clack. Clickedy-Clack!”’ 
And besides being Silver Knitting Needles all 
the little loops that clicked off into stitches 
were particularly even. The Silver Knitting 
Needles never even thought of dropping 
stitches. 

“Heigh-ho! I wonder what we’re making,” 
said one Silver Needle. ‘Something fine 
and soft and white,” answered the other. 
“Maybe it’s lace,’ said the First Needle 
““Oooo, maybe it’s lace!’ cried the other one. 

And sure enough it was lace! A bit of 
fine lace, white as snowflakes and soft as 
spider webs. Each day it grew and grew: 
Soon there was quite a strip of lace. 

“Clickedy-Clack. Clickedy-Clack,’’ sang 
the Needles, pleased as punch. 

“It’s like a fairy wing!’’ said the First 
Needle. 

“It’s like a bit of fleecy cloud!” cried the 
Second Needle. 

The strip of lace grew longer and longer. 
Then the Silver Knitting Needles began to 
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wonder between themselves. They wondered 
what would become of the lace. It was 
nearly finished. Perhaps it was to make 
some lady’s pocket handkerchief. Or, maybe, 
better still, a little princess would wear it. 
And all this time, the lace was growing and 
growing! 

One spring day the little white hands left 
the Silver Knitting Needles on the garden 
seat under the apple tree. You know about 
apple trees in springtime, don’t you? All 
rosy-pink and white, and oh, so sweet! 
Birdies chirped merrily overhead. Most of 
them were house-hunting. The Silver Knit- 
ting Needles were happy. They were happy 
because of spring and apple blossoms. But 
most of all they were happy because the lace 
was finished! It lay in a little pile, so soft 
and white. And finished! 

““‘Now, what will happen to our most 
beautiful lace?’’ the Needles clicked. 

A moment later Dame Redbreast hopped 
along, and lo! She nipped a corner of the 
lace and flew up into the apple tree. The 
Silver Needles were too surprised to make a 
sound. So they simply lay still and watched. 
Now Dame Redbreast was weaving the lace 
in and out. In and out! She was building 
her spring home. By and by a snug little 
nest was cuddled on the branch overhead, 
a snug little nest made of grasses and straw 
and hair and Jace, if you please! 

The Knitting Needles lay very quietly 
for a long time. The most beautiful lace 
was gone. Now a little princess could never, 
never wear it. 

But do you suppose the. needles were 
unhappy? Well, they weren’t, not even a 
little bit. For, you see, they had helped 
Dame Redbreast build that snug little home. 
Pretty soon there were blue eggs in the 
nest. And then there were baby birds with 
hungry mouths, Dame Redbreast’s own little 
babies! 

“After all,” said the Silver Knitting 
Needles, “‘it is best this way.” 
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TEDDIES ENJOY 
MERR Y-GO-ROUND 


The Toytown Teddy Bears’ lat- 
est sport is playing merry-go-round 
on a piano stool. A long piece of 
string is wound around the metal 
post that turns the stool. When 
the bears who intend to ride are 
seated on top, two little bears on 
the floor grasp the string and run 
across the room, spinning the stool 
and bringing wild shouts of glee 
from the dizzy, whirling Teddies 
above. 

One young Teddy Bear did a 
foolish thing yesterday. He leaned 
over the edge of the stool, and 


bumped his nose on the end of the 
big piano as the stool whirled 
around. The other Teddies stopped 
the stool and lowered the dazed 
little bear to the floor, where they 
blew into his ears in an effort to 
revive him. They scratched his 
paws and rubbed his head, but 
without results. Then somebody 
tickled his feet. 


‘‘Hee-hee!”’ giggled the little bear. 
“T wasn't hurt at all! So the 
Teddies dumped him into the waste 
basket, where he sat for two hours 
until his little-boy-daddy pulled 
him out. 


TIN MOUSE STRUCK 
BY TOY TRAIN 


Billy Banks owns a mechanical 


mouse named Ignatius. He also 
owns a mechanical train. One day 
last week Billy thought it would be 
fun to wind up both toys and see 
which could move the faster. 


For a few moments the train and 
Ignatius raced side by side along 
the floor, when suddenly Ignatius 
smelled some cheese a little to the 
north, and steered out of his course 
across the path of the train. Re- 
sult, one dent in Ignatius’ tin 
head. 


LOST AND FOUND 


LOST—One_ pink neckribbon, 
during fight between Teddy Bear 
and plush rabbit. Finder please 
wash and iron the ribbon and return 
it to Teddy Van Twofeet, 23% 
Giggle Street. 


LOST—One wooden nose, for- 
merly worn by Toytown dolly. 
Finder please wrap nose carefully 
and return it to Doletta Doodle- 
dumps, 1518 Chocolate Boulevard. 


FOUND—A glue-streaked black 
tail, probably belonging to toy 
horse. Finder will return tail to 
horsie who claims it at the Soapbox 
Stables, McNeigh Street and Oats- 
bag Avenue. 


LOST—Dolly's hat, size 2%, 
with purple pansies on southeast 
corner of brim and_ expensive 
green feather on top. Finder can 
stop dolly’s tears by returning hat 
to Lizzylena Lollypop, 618 Van 
Jamijelly Alley. 


DOLL GIVEN ROLLER SKATES 


We know a dolly named Rosina 
who is very busy this week. Ros- 
ina is busy trying to stand up on her 
new roller skates, which were 
made for her by her grandpa out 
of four spools and a little cigar 
box wood, and fastened to Rosina’s 
dainty little feet with shoestrings. 

Rosina has worn her new skates 
all week, without having once 
removed them. Hour after hour 
she tries to move forward on her 
rollers without falling, but sits 
down suddenly more times than 
vou would care to count. 
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Price 4. Gumdrops 


“TIL learn to skate,’ she squeaked 
in a tiny voice, “if it takes me from 
now until my head rolls off!” 

That's. the right spirit! “laughed 
Rosina’s little mamma. “But your 
head will roll off very soon, if you 
don't stop falling.” 


PINK TEDDY BEAR APPEARS 


Mirandy Maroney, a bisque doll 
who is very well-known in the toy 
colony, was sitting on her front 
porch one sunny afternoon last 
week. She was staring straight 
ahead (for her eyes are glued that 
way), when suddenly a little Teddy 


Bear passed her point of view. 
Mirandy opened her glistening lips 
and squealed with surprise, for the 
Teddy Bear, who was famous in his 
circle for a beautiful coat of white 
fur, was now a most gorgeous pink 
from ears to heels. The Teddy 
heard Mirandy, and rushed up, 
grinning happily beneath his black 
nose. 

“Look at me!’ he screamed 
proudly. ‘My grandma was dye- 
ing my little-girl-mamma’'s dress a 
beautiful pink, and when she wasn't 
looking I jumped into the water 
and came out this beautiful 
shade. Don't you think it’s be- 
coming? 

Mercy!’ howled Mirandy. ‘I 
thought you were badly sunburned. 
I'm ashamed to be heard talking 
to you, you silly pink bear!” 
Whereupon the disappointed Teddy 
raced off to find another color 
scheme. 
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On the other side 
of this wrapper are 
printed simple di- 
rectionsforgetting 
cleaner, whiter, 
sweeter smelling 
clothes. And with 
the utmost ease 
and safety. 


po Icy for YOu 


aie Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry soap. 
: clothes so completely clean you just feei there is healthfulness in 


. " oe neal 
onan every thread. Not mere cleanliness but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


Nothing makes them so thoroughly Those little dirt patches, which are so often trouble breeders, 
clean as Fels-Naptha safely does 


Real naptha! You can tell It washes 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 


The ground-in dirt of rompers and may be invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in 
stockings; the soil and stain of 


baby’s diapers, quickly disappear Fels-Naptha finds and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha 

when Fels-Naptha goes deeply after : ‘ 

them. Washing the little woolens vanishes, leaving the clothes clean, sweet and wholesome. 

with Fels-Naptha makes them soft ] ‘ 

and soothing to the tender skin. Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, 
dirtier pieces. Remember it cleans safely, thoroughly and quickly 

everything soap-and-water will clean. The results are agreeably 

surprising. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that gives you the benefit of both these 
two great cleaners at the same time, and in one economical golden 
bar. Clothes are washed clean—through and through. That's 
why Fels-Naptha is ‘‘health insurance.’ Start using it today. 


The origina! and genuine naptha soap, 


: cal ; ; the cleanliness of clothes washed with {Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in 
in the red-and-green wrarper Buy PROVE | seeps tors angle tar. Addvrs Pale tagtha tea, Paliedighie 
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The Good Little Tooth 


and 


The Bad Little Tooth 


This little tooth had a 
tooth brush friend 

To whom ‘he would run 
when soiled, 

To get a good scrubbing 
and polishing up, 

For thus could grief be & 
foiled. 


This little tooth had no 
need for a brush, 
*Twas a waste of time, 

he said. 

He'd make-no effort to 
keep himself. clean, 
He'd rather stay dirty 

instead, 


The first little tooth kept. his 
health and good looks 

And was strong to the end: of 
his days, 

But the second little tooth began 
to decay 

And to pay for his foolish ways, 


A hole in his head had made itself known, 
It ached so he couldn’t play. 

He-grew small as the hole grew large, 
‘Till at last he just crumbled away. 


reaches the spots where trouble 
starts. Made in the correct size 
and shape for little mouths. -In 
three sizes at all good dealers— 
Child’s size - + 
Youth’ssize - - 
Adult’s size - - 


Z3e 
35¢ 
50c 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France. 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents penaing. Our rights will be fully protected 
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Painted by F. R. Harper for Story & Clark Piano Company Copyrigh 1923 


This was the second of a series of paintings illus- 
trating Shakespeare’s Seven Ages. It is entitled— 


CHILDHOOD DAYS 


The golden days of childhood take on new meaning in the home where 
music dwells. 


Your children’s children will use the Story & Clark instrument you 
purchase for them today. Its exquisite tone and its power to interpret 
beautiful music will not vanish with the years. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


A Story & Clark Player Piano 


will be your family’s favorite instrument Every instrument is made with that 
—father, mother, and children can easily infinite care which has earned for Story 
play it. 

The music of Liszt, Wagner, Ruben- 
stein as interpreted by Josef Hoffman, 
Elly Ney, and other great artists of today 


will become a part of your children’s daily 
life—an influence for the good that can- the utmost assurance that there is noth- 


& Clark their reputation for producing 
pianos and player pianos of the very 
highest quality—and you can buy one 
on such terms as you can afford with 


not be over-estimated. ing better. 


The Story & Clark Piano Company 


GENERAL OFFICES, 315-317 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MUSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE MUSIC OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Author of What We Hear in Music, Music in the Home, etc 


Y, THE letter 
M from Aunt Mar- 

garet is a fat one 
this time,’’ said Dick. 
“Oh goody, it has some 
pictures in it, too!” 

“We will put these 
pictures from the new republic of Czecho- 
slovakia to one side until we have read the 
letter,” said Father. ‘Then we will look 
through the pictures and hear the Bohemian 
music. Ready?” 

““My very dear ones at home: 

“TI certainly feel like a gadfly for I have 
been moving at a very rapid pace since I last 
wrote to you. But you have been often in 
my thoughts, especially during these last few 
days in delightful Bohemia. I know it will 
always be very hard for me to call this land 
by its real name, Czechoslovakia, although 
the people here are much distressed if it is 
not called by its right name. First, I want 
to tell you that I think this new republic is 
one of the most wonderful spots on earth, and 
I am happy that America has helped in build- 
ing this new nation. 

“Of course we have heard delightful music 
here but naturally we expected to do so, for 
the Bohemians have always had the repu- 
tation of being the most musical people in the 
world. You know Mozart said he would 





rather have his operas produced in the city 
of Prague than in any other place in the 
world. And Wagner called Bohemia ‘the 
land of harp players and street musicians.’ 
He also told of hearing a group of street 
musicians playing perfectly from memory one 
of the most serious of the Beethoven works. 

‘Well, we have not been disappointed in 
the music we have heard. There is music 
everywhere! I have often heard the Bohe- 
mians sing in America, for there are frequent 
festivals of song in both New York and 
Chicago where one can hear the old songs sung, 
but it is a different matter to hear them right 
in Bohemia. The people are very proud of 
their music and they are very anxious that 
their new nation shall continue to be a land 
of song. Therefore, many festivals of Bohe- 
mian folk music are being organized. Even 
the children are being trained to sing the old 
music and several bands of these children are 
now on tour in Europe. One has recently 
been in America, I am told.” 

“Why, that was the lovely choir of children 
we went to hear!’’ exclaimed Mother. 

“The oldest and most popular folk song in 
Czechoslovakia is ‘Where Is My Home,’ 
which has been sung for years by the Bohe- 
mian people, who have hoped and prayed for 
the day when they would have a nation again. 
Now that they have their real homeland, they 
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certainly do sing this song with more feeling 
than ever before.” 

“TI have brought a record of that,” said 
Father. ‘But after you have heard it, let’s 
all sing it ourselves.” 

“The Bohemians are a part of the Slavic 
race, as you know. Therefore, they have a 
great deal of folk music that is very similar 
to that found in Servia, Poland and some parts 
of Russia. One of the most interesting songs 


which all the Slavs sing is called ‘Over Tatra’ 
and which curiously enough prophesies that 
the day will come when the Slavs 
will have a strong nation again.” 

“That’s a pretty fine song,” said 
“T think I’ll learn that my- 


Dick. 
self.” 

“Ttis not a hard 
song to sing,” 
said Father, “but 
we won’t have 
time to learn it to- 
night. Let us goon 
with the letter.” 

“The national 
song of the Slavs, 

‘Hail Slavonians,’ 
is very brilliant 
and fiery and the 
men love to sing it at all their meetings.” 

“T certainly should think everyone would 
get excited when they sang that,’ said 
Mother. 

“Then there is another patriotic song of 
Bohemia called the ‘War Song of the Hus- 
sites.” That was used by Balfe in his opera, 
‘The Bohemian Girl.’ ”’ 

“TI have the record of the song and also 
one of the overture to the opera,” said 
Father. “I thought we’d enjoy hearing for 
ourselves how it has been used.” 

“We heard one of the fall festivals of song 
at Prague and it seemed to me that I had 
never heard more lovely folk songs. Some 
are very like the German songs, some much 
like the Polish and some are of the same 
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rhythm as the Hungarian songs. That is 
natural when you consider what close neigh- 
bors these peoples have been for years. 

‘‘We heard a church choir singing some old 
carols, for even now the children are talking 
about Christmas, just as they are in America. 
Bohemia has some of the most beautiful carols 
in the world. . 

“There are several songs that I want you 
to hear, for they made an especial appeal to 
us. One is called ‘The Wedding’ and another 
is called ‘Good Night.’ Then I also liked 

‘Annie of the Mill’ 
and ‘The Man 
Without Tears.’ 
“There was a 
great harvest fes- 
a tival in Prague 


ay SN when we were 
rh t Ms there and there 
_s_! : was much gaiety 
: ’ and dancing. All 
their many songs 
of the occupations 

were sung.” 

“TI have been able to get some of these 
on records,” said Father. “Let us hear 
first the song of the ‘Mower’ and then a 
‘Cobbler Song.’ I also found a lovely 

‘Cradle Song’ and ‘The Wedding’ which Aunt 
Margaret writes about.” 

“Those are surely beautiful songs,” said 
Mother. “I think that we should learn every 
one of them. They are songs that we shall 
want to remember always.” 

“TI certainly was surprised to find that the 
Bohemians have many old town pipers who 
play on their old bagpipes today with as much 
pleasure as do those in Scotland, although 
their instrument is somewhat different in 
style. We heard some of these old pipers at 
the Harvest Festival and we also heard a 
fiddler’s contest, which reminded me of the 
one Dick and his father heard out on the 
ranch last year. I enclose some pictures of 
the town musicians and also a picture of the 
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wedding ceremonies. The Bohemians cele- 
brate their weddings with very elaborate 
music and they always dance for days on 
these occasions. 

“TI was very much interested in their 
dances, for they prefer the round dances and 
at the Harvest Festival the boys and girls 
went around and around dancing the quaint 
little polkas and waltzes, for all the world 
like the little figures on music boxes. I have 
sent you several pictures of those as well. 

“The greatest 
Bohemian com- 
poser was Antonin 
Dvorak whom we 
all know and love 
in America because 
he was the first 
great composer to 
teach us the im- 
portance of the 
music of our own 
land. His master 
was Bedrich (Bo- 
hemian for Fred- 
erick) Smetana 
who was the first 
Bohemian com- 
poser to write 
music based on the 
folk airs of his native land. I hope Father will 
bring home the Overture to Smetana’s opera, 
‘The Bartered Bride,’ for we heard the opera 
in Prague and it is full of the loveliest of the 
old Bohemian folk tunes.” 

After the merry overture had been played, 
Father went on reading. 

“T can never tell you what a thrill it gave 
me to see the rushing River Moldau as it flowed 
through the city of Prague. You know one 


of the most beautiful of the symphonic poems 
by Smetana tells the story of that river. If 
you listen carefully to the music you will hear 
the whole story. First, the two tiny springs 
in the forest flow together in a brook and 
then become the river itself. As it flows 
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through the woods you hear the huntsman’s 
horn and very soon the music tells you of the 
wedding feast that is being celebrated in the 
meadow. On the river flows, in the moon- 
light now, and you can see the nymphs and 
river fairies playing in the waves. Then we 
reach the rapids of St. John and the river 
becomes a mighty, rushing torrent. On, on, 
in broad majesty, until it reaches the city of 
Prague where the famous fortress of Vysehrad 
is rising high above the river. And so the 
river flows out of 
our sight until its 
waters join with 
the Elbe.” 

“I wonder how 
much of this you 

can hear in this 
music,” said 
Father. 

The family all 
enjoyed this beau- 
tiful composition 
and after they had 
looked again at 
the picture and 
had found the 
River Moldau in 
the atlas, Father 
took up the letter 

again to read the children the last paragraph. 

“TIT suppose you are really now through 
with your evening,” wrote Aunt Margaret. 
“But ask Father to send you to bed to the 
tune of one of Dvorak’s ‘Slavonic Dances,’ 
for I am sure it will make a happy ending for 
your evening in Bohemia.” 

However, after they had played the record 
twice, they decided that here was one thing 
about which Aunt Margaret had been wrong. 
Dyorak’s composition took away all desire 
for bed and made them want to linger and 
linger, just to hear another. But, as she said, 
it did furnish a very happy ending for a very 
happy evening, that had been almost as good 
as a trip to Czechoslovakia, they all agreed. 
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Go Bee 


Juvenile Table Set Oak Rocker, Chair and Settee 


o. 40S — Juvenile Table Set, No. » 101, 150—Oak Rocker, Chair and Settee Set, 
00. Table, 28 inches diame- 
. Chairs, 25 
inches high. _Box pattern seat, 3 ° ° : ° 
11x11 inches; 12 inches from floor i . - . Positive, substantial con- 
Finished in enamel: ivory and 1. Many different style backs and seats. Also 
blue; gray and blue other finishes and color combinations. 


Four Passenger Kiddies’ Merri-go 


No. 6—Four Passenger Kiddies’ Merri-go, complete with awning tent, $30.00. 

Machine is 75 inches in diameter. Beams made of 2-inch stock, 3 inches wide 

Horses, 12 inches high, 30 inches long, decorated in black, yellow, white and 

. sorrel. Seats, 5x6 inches. Ball bearing construction, perfectly balanced, 

Doll Bassinet easily propelled and fully guaranteed to be a boy-proof plaything. 


No. 4—Doll Bassi- 
net, $3.00. Length, 
3 inches; width, 13 


ished in ivory, pink 
or blue enamel. 


7. outstanding feature of Lehman 
Playthings is their almost unbelieve- 
able sturdiness. 


to the The ownership of Lehman Playthings will 


give your children the ability to sustain an 


Health and ever-growing affection for the things they 


possess. 


Happiness The short-lived toy encourages discontent 
0 


: and the habit of expecting frequent substitu- 
American &, 
Children 


Check the items regarding which 
information is particularly desired. 
See request blank in panel at right. 
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Gift Collection.) 












Adjustable See Saw 


No. 15 — Adjustable See Saw, 
$7.00. Length, 6 feet; height, 20 
inches; seat 6x8 inches. Beam 
14% x4 inches. Finished in red and 
circus blue enamel. 


Spinet Desk Set 


No. 37D —Spinet Desk Set, 
$10.25. Desk ton, 21x28 
inches; 23 inches from floor 
Chair, 25 inches high, box 
pattern seat, 11x11 inches: 
12 inches from floor. Fin- 
ished in enamel: ivory and 
blue; ivory and pink. 





Doll Bed 
‘ No. 2— Doll Bed 
Drop Leaf Table Set Folding Table Set $2.00. Length. 23 
No. 70S—Drop Leaf Table Set, $16.00. No. 91S—Folding Table Set, $7.50. pong get & 
Table with leaves raised 22x32 inches, Table top, 26x18 inches; 18 inches head 16 inches. Fin- 
Chair, 25 inches high; box seat pattern, from floor. Finished in enamel: ivory ished in ivory, pink 
11x11 inches; 12 inches from floor. Fin- and blue: ivory and pink. or blue enamel 
ished in enamel: tvory and blue: gray and . 


blue. 





: Roller Koaster 


No. 33—Roller Koaster, $18.50. Length, 18 
feet; height of stand, 34 inches. Koaster 
wagon 24x10 inches. Folds up 72x12 inches. 
Track finished in circus blue enamel; wagon in 
red with disc steel rubber tire wheels 
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tions of new things for the old. It is natural 
that toys easily broken, should quickly lose 
the admiration of their little owners; but such 
is not a desirable object lesson for any child. 


Se 


MAIL THIS 


Request Blank 


Lehman Company of America 
Cannelton, Indiana 


Please send information on articles 
checked. 


‘That Kiddies’ Doll Bassinets 










ty 


If you will begin to choose. your child gifts 
from the Lehman Gift Collection, you will 
soon find the slight increase in the cost of true 
workmanship to be a worthy economy. 


° : : Merri-go”’ Doll Cradles 
Prices are quoted in this announcement for Roller Koasters Juvenile Tables 
: See Saws Juvenile Dining 
your convenience. Rockers Chairs 
Chairs Folding Tables 
Settees Spinet Desks 
Doll Beds 
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Dear Father and Mother: 


As we study our children and try to look 
at things through their eyes, let us use the 
Mother Goose Jingles to help us. The book 
is a dear old classic that really contains every- 
thing we need for teaching little children or 
ourselves right living. Every rime contains 
an historical, religious, or spiritual meaning. 
We shall confine ourselves to the moral or 
spiritual interpretations, with the hope that 
you, too, will find the key to unlock this 
treasure chest. 

Our signal light for this month is the green 
one, meaning ‘‘stop for ideas.’’ And this 
time we shall use the Mother Goose rime 
that has helped me most in character develop- 
ment. It is one of the best known rimes: 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye; 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie; 
When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing; 
Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before the king? 


Here are the twenty-four hours of the day 
that come to all of us to spend as we choose. 
Mother Goose implies in the last two lines 
that we are the kings of our time, the masters 
of our hours. Glorious thought! Masters! 
Are we? Do weteach our child to be one? Or 
do we let the hours govern us and govern him? 

Imagine yourself back in the Sixteenth 
Century. You are a king and you step into 
a magnificent coach of that day, grasp the 
twenty-four lines and drive twenty-four pranc- 
ing horses. It. takes skill! 

Sometimes I see mothers, fathers, and busi- 
ness grown-ups who seem to have put their 
twenty-four horses (or hours) up on the seat 
of the coach and are trying to pull the whole 
load themselves. 

People who always have their ‘‘ busy signal’’ 
on and are busy day and night doing nothing 
but buzzing ‘I’m so busy!” are really not 
masters of their time at all. Nor can they 
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Conducted by HELEN B. PAULSEN—The Mother Goose Lady 


master the time of other people. There are 
mothers who are trying to drive their own 
chariot and also drive that of each member 
of the family. Lack of time for everyone, 
cross words, discord—this is the result. Each 
member of the family should learn early in 
life that he as king must be in his own place, 
hold his own lines, drive his own horses. As 
we learn this lesson the home becomes more 
and more harmonious. 

Now and then, of course, outside help 
is needed. During the war we used to see 
many horses drawing one piece of artillery. 
Some of these horses were spirited, some did 
not want to mind the master. Always we 
saw the same sight. There would be one 
soldier on the seat holding the lines, but here 
and there, helping to guide, would be a soldier 
seated upon a horse’s back. A child learning 
to be master sometimes needs father, mother, 
and teacher to help him guide his spirited 
horses. And grown-ups should be willing to 
help. A little three-year-old boy perched 
upon his pony may hold his own lines and sit 
alone. But father upon his horse rides close 
by. He does not interfere; he is merely 
ready to help if he is needed. 

Let us be very sure, though, that we are 
needed before we step in to help. Let us 
remember the Golden Rule to ‘do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto 
you,’ and that other rule, to ‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Did it ever occur to 
you that the child under your home roof is 
your neighbor? How it would help us to be 
courteous to the home folks if we only thought 
of them as complete individuals—as neigh- 
bors! Child training would then become a 
beautiful harmonious art. No one would 
try to drive for you. You would never try 
to drive for others. 


Begin today! 


Any child or young person having problems 
misunderstood by grown-ups may write the 
Mother Goose Lady, care of CHILD LIFE 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, Chicago. She 
will write about it. 
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Whose fault when children disobey? 
People judge you by the behavior of your 


If your child ever did this 
ld you do? 


‘Does Your Child Ever 
arrass You ? 


nothing more humiliating, than a 

naughty child. Every mother knows 
that people judge her by the behavior of 
her children—that parents with unruly 
youngsters are seldom popular, seldom 
asked to go places. 

How do you act when your child 
openly disobeys in front of visitors? 
Do you flush and murmer apologies? 
Do you punish the child then and 
there? Or do you pretend not to 
notice the incident and attempt to 
“cover it up’’? 


"T sotthi is nothing more embarrassing, 


Unnecessary Humiliation 


A disobedient child is a constant 
source of trouble and humiliation. Yet 
all this worry, all this embarrassment, 
is now unnecessary. 


Now you need no longer worry about 
the behavior of your children. No mat- 
ter how lively they may be, no matter 
how mischievous you can easily give them 
a simple training which will make them 
courteous, truthful and obedient —a 
source of pride and joy, instead of em- 
barrassment and humiliation. No longer 
need you be constantly worried when visi- 
tors call, for fear your child will ‘tact up” or 
misbehave. With a wonderful new method of 
home training you can have perfect confidence 
that your child will behave without constant 
supervision, constant watching. 


in 


Aiding Parents 


This entirely new and different method of 
child training has been evolved by Professor 
Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. (Harvard and 
Columbia). After years of scientific research 
and practical experience in child training, 
Professor Beery has formed the Parents 
Association to aid parents in the proper train- 
ing of their children. Today the Parents 
Association is bringing a great constructive 


How do you act 
when your child 
openly disobeys 
front of visi- 
tors? 
child be punished? 





help to 30.000 members in training children 
to have sturdy health of body, fineness of 
mind, and nobility of character. 

This great movement will bring you the 
help you so badly 
need. It will show 
you how to win 
the child's com- 
pleteconfidence 
—how to make 











Should this 


A disobedient child is a constant 
source of trouble and humiliation. 


him all that you have ever wished him to 
be—whether he is still in the cradle or is 
eighteen years old. 


Correcting Mistakes 


It tells you how to correct mistakes of 
early training—how to suppress temper in 
children without punishment—how to dis- 
courage the ‘‘why”’ habit in regard to com- 
mands. 

This new system does not deal in general- 
ities. It shows by concrete illustration exactly 
how to overcome every disagreeable habit, 
every doubtful trait. And best of all, this 
new method is not difficult to apply—it is 
simplicity itself. 


Interesting Book FREE 


4 

= We have prepared a booklet, ‘‘New Methods 
1 Child Training,’’ which tells about the new 
methods discovered by Professor Beery and describes 
the work of the Association. We shall be glad to 
send you this book absolutely free. It will tell you 
some facts about child training which you never 
dgeamed of before. 

, This book will be promptly mailed to you upon 
receipt of the coupon ora postcard. Send for it now. 
The future of your child— 


When your child ‘‘acts up,” 
do you conquer or does he? 


his character, his personality, his success—all depend 

on the type of training you give him now. The 

Parents Association method is undoubtedly the most 

scientific and authoritative system ever prepared. 
Mail the coupon now 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 9610 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Free Book Coupon 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 9610. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your booklet, ‘New Methods in Child 


Training,” and information about the Parents Association 
free of charge. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Happiness for 
Every Child 


It awaits them on the magic 
pages of these great books. Vol- 
ume 1. 130 stories selected by 
experts as the best for little children. 
Volume 2. How to make hundreds 
of wonderful toys from materials 
that cost little or nothing. Vol- 
ume 3. How to tell children, in a 
charming way, about everyday 
things and how to answer their 
constant stream of questions. Vol- 
ume 4. 35 problems of child train- 
ing, explained to mothers with 
loving and helpful sympathy. Vol- 
ume 5. 1335 songs, with music, 
that are proven favorites of a 
thousand kindergartens. 

You owe it to your children at 
least to examine these books and 
you can do so without its costing 
you a cent. 


Send No Money 


Return the coupon. Then the 
five attractive volumes of The Kin- 
dergarten Children’s Hour, bound 
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America’s Foremost Authorities Endorse 


The Kindergarten 
Children’s Hour 


For Your Children 


AUTHORITIES on child training agree that these 
five masterly volumes will be of wonderful! help 
to you in rearing your children. 

Written in clear simple language they point the 
easy, natural way to busy hands, active brains and 
healthful instructive play that makes brighter and 
happier boys and girls. 


Help for Every Mother 


With the Kindergarten Children’s Hour, rainy days 
are no longer a problem. Just turn to this mine of 
information and you find suggestions that pass the 
time in a really worthwhile way. And for every day, 
whether rain or shine, the volume of Talks to Mothers 
is an unfailing source of good counsel and inspiration. 


CLIP THE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


in cloth and printed in clear type 
on good paper, will be sent you 
prepaid. for examination. Look 
them over carefully. If you are not 
absolutely satisfied that they will 
lighten your work and make your 
children happier, return them at 
our expense. If you find they will 
help you, as they have helped 
hundreds of other mothers, send 
either $2.50 and pay $2.00 per 
month for the next 5 months, or 
send $11.88 in full payment. 

Don’t delay. Send in the coupon 
below right now to Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Can You Afford to Overlook 
the Recommendations of 
These Leading Educators? 


Mrs. Mary Bloomer Page, Director, Chicago 
f-----—— -COUPON- ------ 


Teachers College 

“It will be unquestionably worth while to 
put such books in the hands of mothers and 
young teachers,” 


Edna Dean Baker, President, National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Chicago 

“I feel the books will be of undoubted value 
to parents.” 


Catherine R. Watkins, Director of Kin- 
dergartens, Washington, D. C. 

“IT am recommending it to all the young 
mothers of my acquaintance.” 


N. Louise Roethgen, Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

“I have recommended it to our kindergarten 
graduates and have also urged some of the young 
mothers to buy it, as I feel that this set of books 
contains a great deal of very helpful material.” 


Caroline D. Aborn, Director of Kindergar- 
tens, Boston, Mass. 

“It would seem to me a wonderful thing for the 
happiness and all around development of little 
children and for the future welfare of our country, 
if the KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR 
— be placed in the hands of mothers every- 
where. 


Luella A. Palmer, Director of Kindergartens, 
New York City. 

“THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S 
HOUR are the very best of their kind and it will 
give me great pleasure to recommend them to the 
mothers of the city as well as to the kindergartens.” 


Anna W. Williams, Director of Kindergar- 
tens, Philadelphia. 

“At this time there is nothing with which I am 
familiar on the market as desirable as these most 
artistic volumes.”’ 

Sarah A. Marble, Kindergarten Director, 
Worcester, Mass. 

“T shall be glad to recommend the KINDER- 
GARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR series very 
highly for use by mothers,”’ 

Philander P. Claxton, University of Alabama 

“THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S 
HOUR” series makes a very valuable addition to 
the constantly increasing volume of helpful liter- 
ature for parents who are trying to do their share 
in the education of their own children.”’ 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN CO. 
Private Library Department 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDER- | 


GARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satisfactory I will 
pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, 
and $2.00 a month thereafter for five months; or $11.88 
within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


Name... 


Address 
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‘Oh, there was a littie boy and his name was Bo, 
Went out into the woods when the moon was getting low, 
And he hadn’t had his supper, and his way he didn’t know, 
So he didn’t have a bite to eat nor any place to go. 
Then he heard the ridy-diddle of Horatio and his fiddle, 
And his knees began to tremble as he saw him standing there. 
Now they’ll never, never sever, and they’ll travel on 

forever— 

Bosephus, and the fiddle, and the OLD-BLACK-BEAR.” 


—Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Knowing how Bosephus and Horatio made each 

other’s acquaintance helps matters considerably. A 
boy and a bear may easily become great friends. You 
understand how that is—especially when both the bear and 
the boy are of the right sort and have tastes in common. 
Bo and ’Ratio loved to fiddle and they loved to sing. They 
traveled everywhere, entertaining strangers and making 
acquaintances. One day a blacksmith with a leather apron, 
and a painter with all colors of paint on his clothes and a 
woman with dough on her hands came running “‘to see what 
they could see.” Another time they had a concert for the 
forest people—a gray panther, a group of rabbits, red foxes 
and awkward bears. You will enjoy reading about the 
way ’Ratio walked on a moonbeam, thinking it was a gang- 
plank, how he fell with a splash into the water and was 
made over by the passengers on board the steamship. 
“Krag and Johnny Bear” and “The Bears of Blue River” 
are two other splendid bear stories. 


Do you know the story of Rikki-Tikki-Tavi in “The 
Jungle Book’? It is the story of a great struggle between 
a mongoose (the pet of a little boy named Teddy) and a big 
black snake. The mongoose (who looked something like a 
kitten and something like a weasel) was so tame that it came 
to breakfast riding on Teddy’s shoulder. The time came, 
however, when Rikki-Tikki-Tavi could not play, when he 
not only had to defend himself but had to save Teddy from 
death. Then it was that the mongoose was glad his real 
business in life was to fight and eat snakes. 

Though “ Kibun Daizin” and ‘“‘ The Lance of Kanana’’ are 
stories you may find hard to read by yourself, they are books 
which you will not want to miss, Kibun Daizin, a Japanese 
boy, killed a man-eating shark, and Kanana, an Arab boy, 
made a great sacrifice in order that the Arabians might be 
saved from their enemies. ‘‘Gabriel and the Hour Book’’ is 
about a French peasant boy who not only helped illuminate 
a book but who did a finer thing when he thought out a 


“Tt eo we are with a song from “‘ The Arkansaw Bear!” 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, 
Present School Librarian, Long Beach, California 
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plan for saving his father from prison and for restoring the 
tiny farm in Normandy. 


“The Little Lame Prince” tells how Prince Dolor was 
spirited away to a lonely tower on a desolate plain. There 
he had to remain until his godmother brought him a wonder- 
ful cloak. And then—but you read what happened! Nils, 
in ‘“‘The Wonderful Adventures of Nils,” got upon the back 
of a gander and flew through the air—so far above the earth 
that the country below him looked like checked cloth—yellow 
and brown and green. ‘“‘ Peter Pan’’ journeyed, as you know, 
in still another way. Soloman Caw had a thrush’s nest 
built and in that, with a nightgown for a sail and a spade 
for a paddle, Peter Pan took his voyages. 


BOY ADVENTURERS 


Arkansaw Bear - - - - - - - =- = = Albert B. Paine 
HENRY ALTEMUS 
Bears of Blue River - - 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boy Apprenticed to an Enchanter- - - - Padraic Colum 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dapples of the Circus - - - - - - - Clarence Hawkes 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
David Blaize and the Blue Door - - - - 
GEORGE H. DORAN Co. 
Davy and the Goblin - - - - - - - - C.E. Carryl 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Gabriel and the Hour Book- - - - - 
PAGE COMPANY 
Johnny Blossom - - - - Dikken Zwilgmeyer 
PILGRIM PRESS 
Jungle Book - - - Rudyard Kipling 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Kibun Daizin-- - - - 
CENTURY COMPANY 
Krag and Johnny Bear - - - E.T. Seton 
CHARLES “SCRIBNER’ S SONS 
Lance of Kanana- - = 
LOTHROP, LEE & “SHEPARD co. 
Little Black Sambo - - - - - - - Helen Bannerman 
; F. A. STOKES CO. 
Little Boy Lost- - - - - - - = - - - 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Charles Major 


E. F. Benson 


Evaleen Stein 


Gensai Murat 


H. W. French 


W. H. Hudson 


Little Lame Prince - - - Miss Mulock 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Moni, the Goat Boy - - - - - - Johanna Spynt 
GINN & CO. 
Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens - - - - J. M. Barrie 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
Princess and the Goblin - - - - - - George MacDonald 
DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Uncle Remus and the Little Boy - - - - - J.C. Harris 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 
, Wonderful Adventures of Nils - - - - - Selma Lagerlof 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 























































Billy Boys 


HILDREN love dirt, and Billy Boy is 
* no exception. He is busy all day long 

building roads and bridges and making 
trenches. 


Mother watches him now and then and 
smiles at the dirty little face, hands and legs. 
She has no fear of the germs that might lodge 
on his delicate skin because she knows that a 
warm bath with Resinol Soap will provide 
thorough cleansing and gently rid the pores of 
all impurities. 

The Resinol properties in this delightful toilet 
soap give it the soothing, healing action which tends 
to offset any disposition towards children’s skin 
troubles, and to prevent germ development. Its 
rich color and refreshing fragrance are also due to 
its peculiar Resinol ingredients. 

Ideally cleansing, absolutely free from harsh 
alkali, soothing and protecting—Resinol Soap can- 
not be surpassed, for your skin or your baby’s by 
any soap no matter what the cost. 


May we send you a sample free? Write 
Dept. 6-P, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. Or, 
will you get a cake from your druggist? 


“Thousands of mothers prefer it to others” 
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Number V 


By RUTH BRADFORD 


OW would you like to live 16,000 feet 
up in the air and have your own 
backyard just full of mountain peaks and 
deep gorges, and ever so many boulders? 
I just love it. My home is in the Andes 
Mountains, you see, and mountain climb- 
ing is my job in life. 


I certainly am made just the way I 
should be—considering the sort of life I 
lead. My long woolly sheep-like coat 
keeps me good and warm—even in snow 
storms. Although I'm pretty big—about 
the size of a deer, my cute little cushioned 
feet, with my curved-in toe nails, help me 
to scamper over big rocky boulders, to 
run sure-footed along the edge of dizzy 
deep gorges, and to'climb right up the 
steepest mountain peaks you ever saw. 
Then there are my teeth—they’ re awfully 
strong and help me to chew the tough 
plants I find for dinner. My food often 
grows on high rocky shelves, but my long 
camel-like neck helps me to “rubber 
around” until I reach it. 


My fancy scientific name is LAMA 
PACOS, but my everyday name you must 
guess. I'm a close relative of the camel 
and the llama and also the wild vicufia. 
I'm what they call “‘partly domesticated.” 
That means that if the native Indians 
want to clip my strong elastic wool— 
which sometimes grows to be two feet 
long—why, I let them. Every year they 
clip millions of pounds of wool from my 
family’s backs and send it to Europe and 
America to be made into alpaca cloth— 
that strong shiny cloth that looks like 
mohair. We're really glad that we are 
so useful. 


I forgot to say that one of the funniest 
and yet most useful things about me is 
the water jug I carry along with me 
wherever I go. I keep it in one cupboard 
of my tummy and because it is always 
there I can go hungry and thirsty for a 
very long time—without really noticing it! 


October, 1928 
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NUMBER FIVE 
Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding sure and send your name and age and address with 
: ll your page. 
a : aan — dee a oe Sain y The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
truly colors. en send me belore Uctober 15 and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
to Ruth Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & 


The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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Little Miss Muffet’s dress is of Washable Zephyrspun, made after Children’s Royal Pattern No. 2042 











i ittle Miss Muffet 
“Sat ona ‘alin 
Eating of curds and whey. 
And if she should spill it 
‘Twill matter not. will it ? 
Her dress can be washed today. 





tsk Mother to send for the Booklet, 
< Vew Uses for Washable Silks” 


a mpire |pashable 7 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY, 311 Fourth Avenue, New York,» 
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THE MUSICAL NUT HUNTERS 


By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 


Author of Play, a Book of Games, Cage Ball Book, Real Games for Real Kids, etc. 


HEN a strange boy moves into a new 
neighborhood, his reception by the 
other boys who have lived there a 
long time has a certain resemblance to the 
treatment given to a dog by other dogs. 
They show their curiosity by an interested 
sniffing, which is a dog’s way of saying, 
“Who are you, where did you come from 
and what are you doing here?”’ This may 
be followed by snarls and growls, much 
threatening and blustering, and it may be 
quite necessary to precede the final establish- 
ment of cordial relations by having a fight. 
The dog thus having established his social 
position occupies the place which his merits 
demand in the dog life of the neighborhood. 
With truckloads of furniture being carried 
into the house on their street, which for a 
year had been vacant, Jack and Bert felt 
the usual boy-like curiosity. They didn’t 
sniff as dogs would have done, but they took 
quite a number of peeks, and when a red- 
headed boy of about their own age emerged, 
they stared at him quite frankly. A basket 
on top of a pile of furniture was the particular 
object which made Jack wonder if a skillfully 
directed ball would knock it from its perch. 
It did. 
“What are you trying to do?” yelled the 
red-headed boy. 


‘““What’s it to you?”’ taunted Jack, flushed 
with the success of his marksmanship. 

“*T’ll show you if you do it again,” said the 
red-headed boy, not realizing the impossibility 
of meeting his challenge, as the basket was 
already on the ground. 

“I guess you won’t show me anything,” 
jeered Jack. 

“Well, I’ll show you,” said the red-head 
coming out on the walk. 

As Jack didn’t back away, the new boy 
had to stop, and with noses about three 
inches apart and fists doubled up, the two 
youngsters stood scowling very fiercely at 
each other. Bert, as became a gentleman of 
honor, stood three or four paces away, his 
expression that of an interested sportsman 
who expected to see an event of some promise. 

“You thought you had me scared,”’ jeered 
Jack. ‘“‘Why don’t you do something?” 
And the red-head did. He propelled a hard 
little fist in the direction of Jack’s nose. As 
Jack was a little bit slow in removing the 
nose, the blow landed. The battle, now 
having gotten under way in accordance with 
dignified traditions, proceeded quite merrily. 
Jack wasn’t a coward, and in strength there 
wasn’t much difference between the two boys. 
They punched and they wrestled, sliding 
around on the sidewalk and sometimes falling 
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tightly clinched into the piles of autumn 
leaves on the side. They were puffing hard 
and were so evenly matched that each could 
not help feeling a considerable respect for 
the other. They were clinched in an embrace, 
which was not exactly loving, when they were 
startled to attention by hearing 
a loud and hearty laugh. 

“My, this is a good scrap!” ¢ 
chuckled Toppo, stepping be- 
tween the two boys. ‘“ What’s 
it all about?” 

Both tried to explain at once, 
and Toppo had to say, “Stop, 
stop, you’ll have me all mixed 
up. Here, Bert, you tell 
me about it.” 

Bert soon explained 
the entire situation. As 
soon as Toppo understood 
what had happened, he 
made a remark which 
seemed unexpected and 
surprising. 

“Where did you stand 
when you hit the basket 
with the ball?’ he asked. 

“Why — why — why 
right over there,’”’ sput- 
tered Jack, indicating the 
spot. Toppo went into 
the yard and, picking up 


} 


UN 
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the basket, placed it on top of the furniture. ~ 


“Pretty good shot,” he said. ‘‘What’s 
your name?” turning to the new boy, who 
had never seen the famous ex-clown before 
and couldn’t understand what it was all 
about. 

“It’s Andrew Miller, sir.”’ 

“Well, well, said Toppo. ‘You aren’t 
Captain Andy Miller’s boy, are you?” 

“Yes sir! He’s my dad. Do you know 
Dad?” 

“You bet I do,’ answered Toppo. “I 
crossed the ocean on his ship years ago when 
I was with the circus, and you must let me 
know as soon as he gets in because I want 
to see him. Oh, by the way, I want you 
to meet a couple of friends of mine. I’m 
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sure you’ll like them both. This is Bert 
Lane, Andy.” 

“‘I’m glad to meet you,” said Bert, sticking 
out his hand. 

“And this is my friend, Jack Randolph. 
I’m sure you two fellows ought to meet,” 
he said looking at them comically. They 
edged toward each other and clasped hands, 
smiling rather sheepishly. 

“T’ve got to hurry away,” 
said Toppo, “I must eat 
supper and get all dressed 
up for Mary Emily’s party 
tonight. Say, I bet it won’t 
bother Andy if you boys 
help him lug in the rest of 
that furniture.” 

In fifteen minutes the 
three boys were like old 
pals, and as they carried 
the smaller pieces of furni- 
ture into the house, Andy 
learned all about Toppo 
and his previous career as 
a famous circus clown, who 
had retired to their village 
to engage in the business 
of making toys. Jack and 
Bert thought it quite thrill- 
ing for a boy to have a 
father who was a captain 
of a big ship which made 
1 regular trips across the 
sa Atlantic. It was an easy 
matter to persuade Mary 
Emily to invite Andy to the porch party 
that night, and as he was a cheerful chap, 
it didn’t take long before he had won the 
friendship of the crowd. Toppo’s arrival 
was hailed with delight, especially as he had 
promised them a new game. 

““We’re all ready for the new one,”’ shouted 
Mary Emily eagerly. 

“All right. So am I,” replied Toppo. 
“You all like to hunt for things, so I am 
going to give you something to play, which 
will prove how sharp your eyes are. The 
game is called The Musical Nut Hunters. 
We will choose up two teams. Mary Emily 
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will be one captain because she’s the hostess, 
and—let me see—we’ll have Andy the other 
captain because he’s the newest boy in 
town.” The teams were soon chosen, and 
Toppo continued with the description of the 
game. 

“I have 25 peanuts,” he said, counting 
them out on the table. 
“Emily’s team will go 
out in the kitchen, and 
while her team is out 
there, Andy’s team will 
hide the nuts. You 
can hide them on this 
porch and on the front 
lawn, and none of the 
nuts must be 
hidden out of 
sight. As soon 
as you have 
done this, you 
will all sit down. 
Then I will 
start the phonograph 
and Emily’s team 
will start hunting for 
the peanuts, but— 
here is the important 
thing. Each one of 
Emily’s team must 
keep time to the 
music while hunting. 
If anyone stops danc- Ys FZ 
ing around while a 
hunting for the nuts, re 
I’ll disqualify him 
and he’ll have to stop 
dancing and sit down until the record ends.” 

With the nuts all hidden, Toppo started 
the record, and Emily’s team came dancing 
out upon the porch. The other youngsters 
were soon convulsed with laughter, watching 
some of their grotesque attempts to keep 
moving in rhythm while hunting for the 
nuts. As one was found, the finder would 
dance to the porch table and place it in 
the bowl provided for that purpose. When 
the record stopped, Toppo called “Time!” 
and counted nuts which the hunters had 
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collected. ‘‘Seventeen,” he said. ‘“‘Get the 
other 8 they failed to find, Andy, and then 
take your team out into the kitchen and 
Emily’s team will hide the 25 nuts. We 
keep on doing this,” he added, “until each 
team has 5 
trials. Each 
nut which you 
find counts 1 
point for the 
team finding it, 
and the team 
with the great- 
» est number of 
Y- points after 5 
trials wins.” 

Toppo was a 
strict umpire 
and when any 
youngster, in 
the interest of 
hunting, forgot 
to keep time to 
the music, he 
was immediate- 
ly disqualified. 
It was a close 
match with a 
final score of 
103 for Emily’s 
team and 99 for 
Andy’s hunters. 
When Jack and 
Carroll got home that night and were excitedly 
telling their mother all about the party, the 
new game and the new boy, Mrs. Randolph 
interrupted to say, 

“But I heard that you had a fight with 
him today. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?”’ 

“No, not this time! Toppo says lots of 
times boys get to be awful good friends 
that way, and he’s a trump, Mother, I mean 
Andy. He’s going to play on our football 
team this fall. It’s all right what we did. 
I guess you don’t always understand us 
boys, Mother.” 

“Sometimes I think I don’t,” said the 
puzzled Mrs. Randolph. 
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UNCLE WIGGILY 
‘RAYOLA 


MARK 


COLOR BOX 


For rainy day play 


OW you can have real Uncle Wiggily pictures 
to color—and your own Uncle Wiggily “Crayola” 
Color Box with “Crayola” Crayons in it. 


Think what fun you could have coloring the Fuzzy 
Fox, the Bob Cat, Jackie Bow-Wow, Baby Bunty 
and all the rest. 


In this new Uncle Wiggily “Crayola” Color Box you 
will find all these pictures of Uncle Wiggily and his 
friends ready to trace. And when you have colored the 
pictures you will also find extra tracing paper so that 
you can color each one over again in a different way. 


The crayons are “Crayola”? Crayons. Each one is 
extra length, six inches, made to last a long time. 


You can buy this new box in stationery and depart- 
ment stores for fifty cents. However, it is very new 
and some stores do not have it. If you do not find it 
in your store send us fifty cents and ten cents for mail- 
ing costs and we will send you the box direct. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


AUGUST COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Raccoon; color, grey or brownish grey 
with light and dark markings on face and 
tail. 


WINNERS 
JOAN HURLEY, 2112 St. James Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; age 8%. 


LEWIS M. SEAY, Groesbeck, Texas; age 5 


HONOR ROLL 


Ruth Woodward, Marjorie Beetham, Katherine Chapin, 
Bernice Pleger, Barton Bean, Max Unzicker, Marian Wells, 
Lucille Miller, Elizabeth Lyons, Myra Sauer, Harriet J. Butter- 
field, Helen Louise Gates, Carol Farrington, Betty Hirst, Nancy 
Henning, John Griffin, John Reddock, Lloyd Philip Hunter, 
Ernest Woodward, Jr., John Blay, Robert T. Whitman, 
Robert W. Greer, Jess Hammond, John Connell, Jr., Donald 
Albright, Robert Pascal, Matilda Staub, Betty Kathe, Francis 
Nulsen, Francis Wilsen, Alice M. Arretteig, Margie Peters, 
Virginia Wyat, Jane Welsh, Betty Tracy, Mary Whiteside, 
Rachel Rodman, Clare Wineman, June Sather, Catherine 
Gibson, Marion Briggs, Alice Mueller, Marjorie French, 
Melissa Stone, Grace Steinmetz, Jane Tinsley, Dick Pinkerton, 
Thomas Werry, Vincent Diehl, Leland Devore, Jr., John P. 
Cary, Tom Major, Franklin J. Gutchess, Henry May, George A. 
Butz, John B. Castle, Volney Spalding, James Potter, Charles 
Bird, Willis Stiles, Marjorie Webb, Norine Clark, Louise 
Gillespie, Agnes Sibley, Martha Ellis, Janice Weller, Bernice 
Knarr, Phyllis Ford, Mary Henkle, Edward Hutchings, Hale 
Yokley, Herbert Annan, Edward Foole, Albert O. Miller, 
Peter Hunziker, Cope Walbridge, Richard Morean, Ralph 
Williams, Raymond Thompson, Jr., Ruth Brazie, Hazel 
Williams, Mary K. De Groft, Norene Ayles, Dorothy Rothen- 
berger, Sophie Hunt, Alice McLaughlin, Emma K. Gileson, 
Maxine Brown, Ethlyn Thompson, Frances L. Smith, Anne 
Ramsay, Shirley Stanwood, Evelyn Bowyer, Jane E. Obermeyer 
Elizabeth Albers, Letta May Stanley, Dimaris Palmer, Kathryn 
Anderson, Virginia Mather, Mary Birckhead, Pammy Hum- 
phrey, Margaret McKenna, Ira L. Dobbs, Vieno Nieminen, 
Stuart Sewell, James Bells, Elizabeth Schneider, Gertrude 
Babcock, Irene Bentley, Elsie Bonnet, Frances Inman, Annie 
Pauline, Jane Firreli, Helen Davis, Darlene Wiens, Harriet 
Page, Enid Bellamy, Charlotte Yeiter, Elinore Hitchcock, 
Jim Browder, Annie L. Marshall, Betty Brown, Maria Coxe, 
Betty Whiting, Grace H. Johnston, Irca Geyer, Martha 
McMullen, Virginia Turner, Mary Jane Garber, Dorothy 
Jane Hall, Myra Sauer, Meta Wittmeier, Ruby Moff, Genevieve 
Beach, Hazel M. Bratton, Ruth E. Leonard, Margaret Pillar, 
Harold Giland, Arthur King, Pauline O'Dell, Charles E. 
Langford, Edith Eukler, Gertrude Westmoreland, Robert 
Adams, Albert Low, Grace Sullivan, Anna Schuler, Pliny 
Fiske, Phyllis Waldrep, Betty Van Arsdale, Elizabeth Thomas- 
son, Jane Sheldon, Henry Iseley, Helen Powers, Dorothy 
Jarchow, Winthrop Libby, Janet Pratt, Jane Roller, Margaret 
Skinner, Sara Jane Carter, Agnes Grimmestad, Mary MclLock- 
lin, Mollie Watkins, Faye Anderson, Ruth Abbott, Thelma J. 
Lock, June Foster, Helen Farthing, Ruth Todd, Helen Roesch, 
Evelyn Grier, Florence Hill, Clara Roedd, Lucille Méiller, 
Carolyn Bauer, Katherine Ault, Mildred Hooten, Selma Eckler, 
Alice Per Lee, Betty Keim, Mary MacKechnie, Lois Cowell, 
Shirley Robison, Norma Levy, Alice Thomas, Marvin Moler, 
Barbara Kirkpatrick, Jane Good, Freda Kent, Roberta Burns, 
Margaret Buell, Verona Faerber, Isabel Davis, Eunice Vassar, 
Counth Warner, Donna Forbes, Marion Roberts, Jean Szafir, 
James Bryan, Jr., Eleanor Hutchings, Daniel Clapp, Elizabeth 
Miller, Booth Haverford, Betsy Randolph, Lewis Sharrard, 
Rob Roy Buirgy, Harold Gilland, Charles Cohn, Matthews 
Fletcher, Dwight Foster, Edgar Flynn, Patrick Brice, Mary 
Anderson, Millicent Beaird, Martha Partch, Lucile Rogers. 
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This Doll May Be Yours 
Without Charge 


.... a doll as big as baby sister! 


Every girl in 


town will want to see her go to sleep. They’ll 


long to hear her call you “Mama! 


Mama!” 


They’ll love her all the way from the top of her 
organdie and lace bonnet to the tip of her silk 
stockings and patent leather slippers. 

This talking and sleeping doll is as big as baby 
sister—she stands higher than the seat of a big 


chair. 


Tell the mothers of your 
friends about CHILD LIFE 
and how much fun you have 
reading it. Take this copy 
and show them ‘‘In Music 
Land,’ “Little Artists,’’ 
“Good Citizens’ League,” 
“Joy Givers’ Club.” 


They’ll see what a wonder- 
ful magazine CHILD LIFE is 
for their children and will give 
you a subscription. Mother 
will gladly help you, too, by 
telling her friends about it. 


Simply send us four new 


subscriptions other than your 
own and the $12.00 you have 
collected and your own ad- 
dress, and we will send the 
doll by parcel post prepaid. 


Don’t wait until tomorrow! 
Go out today and send your 
order for the doll to-night. It 
took one girl twenty minutes 
to earn hers. 


All your playmates will want 
to play with your doll and see 
her go to sleep and hear her 
call you ‘‘Mama.’’ Send your 
letter to 


CHILD LIFE 


536 South Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 




















































Make your child 


a builder— 


With this new toy that is historical, 
educational, constructive, and fascinating! 


OW—during the impressionable period—your child’s PLAY 

is influencing and shaping his CHARACTER in later years. 
Building Log cabins, school houses, stores, barns, chapels, with 
Lincoln Logs is the sort of wholesome fun that guides the young 
imagination along constructive lines. 


With Lincoln Logs any child can build literal reproductions of 
the first American buildings. An exact duplicate in miniature of 
Abraham Lincoln’s cabin for instance. And all sorts of interesting 
and unique log structures. 


Here is a construction toy that is really practical for the younger child. The 
building designs are simple—easy to understand. 
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And the cost is but $1.00 complete. 


WONDERFUL COMBINATION SET 


Set 1-A, from which your child can build literal reproductions of pioneer cabins 
—and a number of other interesting combinations—may be obtained at most 
toy departments or from us for $1.00. The Lincoln Logs Combination Set from which 
your child can build a complete pioneer settlement with a fence around it costs but 
$4.00. This consists of four boxes of notched logs, substantial roofs, complete plans 
and material for a quaint pioneer settlement. Here is a gift that your child will never 
tire of—a happy gift that will develop his imagination and ability along constructive 
lines. If your dealer hasn’t it, simply fill out the coupon below and we will ship 
direct to you. If you and your child are not delighted, we will gladly refund your 
money. Go to your dealer—or mail the coupon today. 


LINCOLN LOGS 


MANUPACTURED e.JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT wc. CHICAGO 


The notched logs are easily put } 
together and are practically unbreakable. The possible combinations are without end. 


October, 1923 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Liberal cash prizes will be paid for 
photographs of the best original 
structures created by boys and girls 
from LINCOLN LOGS sets. Any 
child under 14 eligible. Contest 
starting now. . Write today for full 
particulars. 


They appeal to the child’s PLAY INSTINCT 

They appeal to his CONSTRUCTIVE INSTINCT 

They appeal to his HOME-MAKING INSTINCT 

ie TIZE THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN 
F 


IM. 





LINCOLN LOGS 


Each set of Lincoln Logs consists of 51 logs notched 
and stained in the true historical manner, a substantial 
roof and an interesting Design Book that pictures and 
shows how to build 16 different log buildings. Attrac- 
SI0OIy DAE. RAUB on onc a cc cccavavcenedandencaes $1.00 
West of Denver and Canada... ........ccscceccsccces $1.25 





LINCOLN LOGS COMBINATION SET 


Four big boxes of notched logs stained in the true his- 
torical manner; substantial roofs, fencing; complete 
plans and material for building dozens of quaint struc- 
tures; a whole pioneer settlement with a fence around it. 
With this big fascinating Lincoln Logs Combination Set, 
your child can build pioneer structures of every kind and 
variety. If your dealer can’t ew ry you, use the coupon 
below. Attractively boxed, price $4.00. 

West of Denver and in Canada, price $4.50. 














John Lioyd Wright, Ine. 
232-H East Erie St., Chicago. 


Please mail at once 
C] Set 1-A Lincoln Logs for $1.00. 
(J Lincoln Logs Combination Set for $4.00. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (or $4.00) for set ordered 
above. It is understood that you will refund my | 
money if for any reason I should wish to return 
this set after five days. Send to 


eee ee eee eee ee eee Perec Peer err ere rere ers) 
Seer eee renee reer erases seers eeneeee 
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THE FLAMING TORCH SEE ——_—_—_« 


(Continued from page 637) 















bear. Not even when her father was there 
to guard her! To be sure she had often been 
told exactly what to do if a bear came near 
—she knew well enough, she should turn and 
run and climb the nearest tree and stay there 
till the bear went away or help arrived. 
But she couldn’t do that now—what would 
become of the baby? Whitehead knew well 
enough what would happen. And there 
wasn’t one second to plan. She must do 
something and she must do it now. 

Quicker than it takes to read this, all these en Baby S leeps 


thoughts rushed through her little Whitehead’s 






mind. Quicker than she really knew, she Good, sound, healthful and safe sleep is the birthright 

did something. A quick, fearless dash for of every baby. 

the fire. and she picked up the long stout That precious little bundle of sunshine—your baby— 
’ 


is entitled to a Bye-Lo Baby Bed, the drop-side crib 

















stick she had so recently laid on the coals which is practically noiseless. 
and waved its flaming end right in the face And you, mother, are entitled to the convenience and 
; 8 ig freedom from worry that this Bye-Lo Baby Bed affords. 
of the astonished bear. With a growl of The side is easily raised and lowered, by simply grasp- 
rage and fright he turned and ran through ing the rail at any point. When raised to position it 
> 


ean not fall. 


the woods. Bears as well as folks had learned Substantially built throughout and attractively finished 

that fire burned. Bruin was afraid. White- in Walnut, Mahogany, White or Ivory Enamel, this 

5 : Bye-Lo Baby Bed makes a beautiful piece of furniture 

head had done the only possible thing to for nursery or bed room. For beauty, comfort, con- 

save the baby. Question pa and safety it has no 

Silently and trembling from head to toe, Ask your dealer to show you 

3 3 3 Bye-Lo Baby Bed 191-B. If 

she waited till the quiet told her the bear We lini dete are 

was far away. Then she looked into the us — _— the coupon and 

: we will ship you one direct. 

cradle—the baby had not even stirred. neice aaa 

: i lil he a ata copy o en The Sand- 

Suppose she had gone on for the berries? foilows' the groove ‘up over man Comes,”showing this and 

7 : the safety question. where it other models of Bye-Lo Baby 

Whitehead’s heart beat fast, even faster than on on ee a, priced from (815.00 to 

5 : (agp : i e sent free on 
it had when she faced the bear with her <-_=" ” waa 


flaming torch. 
Quietly she laid the torch back in the fire. 
Slowly she sat down on her heels close by. 
Berries could wait. Whitehead would stay 
as long as needed. 


The Excelsior Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S. A. 
















OR 


THE EXCELSIOR COMPANY, Cc. L. 4. 
Columbus, Ohio 
AUTUMN SONG Gentlemen: Please ship at once one Bye-Lo Baby Bed 191-B as shown in 


Child Life. Enclosed find $19.00 as payment for same. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


SPER ee meee eee EHH E EHH E Eee EEE EEE HEE EE EE EEE EEE EEE eeeeeeseeeees 






RIGHT the autumn sunshine dapples 
All the smooth cheeks of the apples;— 

In the orchard what a sight! 

Let us go and have a bite! 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee 
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Mothers— 


— your baby cozy and warm this winter 
in an “M” Shirt, either Foldover or Buttoned style. 
“M” Shirts give baby the comfort and protection he needs in 
cold weather. They are made of the softest pliable yarns, 
seams smooth as velvet against baby’s tender skin. 


“M” Shirts are economical, too, because they are carefully 
made of the highest grade materials, buttons sewed on firmly, 
buttonholes made to last. “The wear is always there” in 


GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 


The “M” Line also includes Waist Union Suits, the most practical 
and economical under garment for children, Infants’ Bands and 
Children’s Waists in all qualities. 


Look for the red ‘‘M’’ in the wreath 
when you shop for your children’s 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 
underwear this Fall. It’s a certainty 


of satisfaction. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


1923 
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PUMPKIN PETER’S 
HALLOWEEN 


(Continued from page 641) 


THE BLUE DREAM: No, it isn’t 
freckles. People love boys that 
have freckles, but they don’t love 
boys just because they have freck- 
les. They have to have this magic 
word, too. Try again. 


PETER PETER: Money! 


THE BLUE DREAM: No, it isn’t 
money, either. Money doesn’t make 
any difference, if you have the word. 
But (she takes her place in the line), 
you’ll never guess it, I’m afraid, 
Peter Peter. 


[PHILLIP and PHYLLIS enter, right, with 
PETER PETER’S pumpkin.] 


PHILLIP: Oh, we’ve found the 
pumpkin, Peter Peter! 

PETER PETER (taking the pump- 
kin): Why—why she’s gone. My 
Mary Mary’s gone. I couldn't 
keep her even in a pumpkin shell! 

Mary Mary: Peter Peter, what 
would you give to have Mary Mary 
back? 

PETER PETER: Oh, I’d give just 
anything, everything, to have Mary 
Mary with me again. I’d give all 
my pretty colored Dreams—every 
one of them. And I’d never put 
her in a pumpkin again, and— 

Mary Mary (eagerly): Oh, 
wouldn’t you, really, Peter Peter? 
And why? 

PETER PETER: Well (he hesi- 
tates), I don’t—(eagerly) oh, I know 
now—because Mary Mary was all 
my Dreams come true, and I didn’t 
know it. Everybody wanted to do 
things for her. People gave her 
sweet sodas, and she never had to 
mow the lawn, because other people 
would want to do it for her. It 
was because she was so kind. 

ALL Four DREAMS (as MARY 
Mary removes the Gypsy costume): 
There, that is the word, Peter 
Peter, that we wanted you to say 
all the time—the magic word, 
“kindness.” 

PHILLIP and PHYLLIS: And 
there is Mary Mary (whom PETER 
PETER has not noticed with her cos- 
tume off), your Dreams, all of 
them, come true! 


(Continued on page 672) 
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Boys! 
This 
Scooter 
Is 

For 
You 


AKE every boy in town envy you. Get one of these 
dashing red scooters with 8-inch disc wheels and big 
rubber tires. Show the fellows how fast you can go speeding 


down the street. 


This dandy scooter is built of steel except the big rubber tires 
and wooden handles. Even Dad can have fun with this scooter 


This scooter may be yours without cost 


Tell the mothers of your friends 
about CHILD LIFE and how much 
fun you have reading it. Take this 
copy and show them “In Music 
Land,” “Little Artists,’’ ‘‘Good 
Citizens’ League,” “Joy Givers’ 


* Club.” 


They’ll see what a wonderful 
magazine CHILD LIFE is for their 
children and will give you a sub- 
scription. Mother will gladly help 


you, too, by telling her friends 
about it. 

Send us four new subscriptions 
other than your own and the $12.00 
you have collected and your own 
address so we can send you the 
scooter postage prepaid. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Go 
out today and send your order for 
the scooter tonight. 

Every boy in town will want to 
have one after they see yours. 


CHILD LIFE 


536 South Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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YOUR DRESS AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 


CHICAGO 





B Banc attractive coat, No. 4252, that Eliza is wearing, is not 
only stylish but comfortable with its loose sleeves and the 
snug collar that can be worn either open or closed. 

It is suggested here made in broadcloth or duevetine. But it 
is very good in serge in a soft shade of tan, with a narrow band 
of beaver fur outlining a yoke effect and a tight heavy row of 
yarn stitching on the collar and cuffs. Some smart English 
coats are done in that way; simply use a chain stitch with a 
heavy yarn, in three different colors, and make three rows as 
close together as you can. It makes a most attractive trim- 
ming. On a tan or brown coat, a row of yellow, orange, and 
Chinese blue or green will be stunning. Of course, braid makes 
a nice trimming. It comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. 

Then there's Eliza's new dress, that nice little frock No. 4382 






o 
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4252 


that Mother can make up in so many different ways. It makes 
up charmingly in all wash fabrics, and is equally attractive in 
silks or cloth, challis, or jersey. The panels that tuck under 
the hem are like those in some of Mother's dresses and form 
nice, useful pockets at the top. This will be a dressy frock in 
silk. Here it may be a gray voile, with a soft lace and pin 
tucks on the collar and cuffs. That makes a frock inclined to be 
dressy but washes well and really.is very simple. The sleeves 
may be short or long. 

It comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Miss Valentine is 
always delighted to answer any questions Mother may care to 
ask if she will send a stamped self-addressed envelope to CHILD 
LIFE Magazine, Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, III. 

All patterns are 20 cents each. 
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Indoor Pastimes 


Halloween Frolic 
By Elinor dAlbert 


DIRECTIONS 


ee JEAN is to wear the pumpkin suit. Cut the two slits 

in the waist, and put her hand through carefully, then she will 
stand. Rogercanweartheowl suit Cut the two black slits for his hands. 
Fold the cat on the dotted line so that he will stand. Fold the pumpkin 
head on the dotted line, turn the flaps down and paste them to the back. 
Cut the slit in the witch's hat, and fold back the flap. 











Books For Mothers 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 
The Director of Orchard Hill Camp 


HE famous LOWRY books are noted 

the world over for their clear, concise, 
sensible, discussion of problems pertaining 
to personal hygiene. They meet every re- 
quirement of the best thought of the times 
and have the endorsement of the medical 
profession, educational and religious leaders 
of the world. The following of Dr. Lowry’s 
Books are of especial value to conscientious 
mothers who plan a wholesome happy life 
for their children. 


Your Baby—a complete, safe and practical guide on 
the subject of maternity and infancy. Postpaid $1.35 


Confidences—A book for young girls from ten to 
fifteen explaining clearly and chastely the origin 
and development of life. Postpaid 65c. 


Truths—tTalks with a Young Boy—A delicate 
treatment of the truths which should be told to 
every boy approaching manhood. Postpaid 65c. 


False Modesty—A convincing appeal for proper 
education of the young in matters pertaining to sex 
hygiene. A book of vital interest to every parent, 
teacher, physician and minister. Postpaid 65c. 


Teaching Sex Hygiene—A thorough and sen- 
sible discussion of the whole question of giving 
instructions im personal hygiene to children. 


Postpaid 65c. 


Address: 






for CHILDREN 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


ID you ever meet an animal 

who was so polite that he had 
to have two heads—so that he 
could talk while he was eating? 
Did you ever ride in a big glass 
snail way down at the bottom of 
the sea, and did you ever learn how 
to talk shell-fish? Doctor Dolittle 
did, and the latest story Hugh 
Lofting has written about him is 
so good that it just couldn’t help 
winning the Newbery medal for 
the ‘‘most distinguished recent 
contribution to American Litera- 
ture for children.” Mr. Lofting’s 
books, filled with his own funny 
drawings, are hailed by critics, 
librarians, parents and—best of all 
—by the children themselves as 
books that will be truly loved for a 
long, long time. And many say 
with Hugh Walpole. ‘There it is— 
the first real children’s classic since 
Alice.” 

Mr. Lofting right now is working 
on one of his most delightful stories 
for CHILD LIFE. Watch for the 
first installment that will soon 
appear in this magazine. 


Wy 


PUMPKIN PETER’S 
HALLOWEEN 


(Continued from page 669) 


[PETER PETER fakes MARY MARY in his 
arms, as a chorus of Dreams, as many as 
you wish, come in, gowned like the four 
tae Dreams, only in all kinds of colors. 
All sing, with a simple dance movement 1 
desired, to the tune of “‘The Old Gray 
Goose Is Dead,’’} 


NC as mene COLORED 


Now you’ll ide your creamsy 
dreams, 
Sailing through the sky so blue 
And down the silver moonlight 
streams 
They’ll all come true—to you! 


(CURTAIN) 
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CHILD LiKE 


=” MOTTO: Responsibility. 


CREED: 


make it better. 
PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Safety First 


The program committee of 
the Brockton branch of the 
CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ 
League was holding an im- 
portant session, for on Friday 
the club was to have a special 
“safety-first’’ meeting. The 
town mayor himself had 
promised to talk, but the 
members were to have a pro- 
gram of their own besides. 


“The big thing to remem- 
ber,”” said Miss Sayre, the 
club counselor, “is to form 
habits of safety, since most accidents are 
really due to bad habits. Mary Ellen has 
already printed on a poster the safety habits 
that all of us will want to form.” 

“But couldn’t you make a talk about 
some of the bad habits, Miss Sayre?” asked 
Tom. “If we knew what caused the acci- 
dents, it might help us to avoid them.” 

‘Well, I could,” she agreed, ‘‘ but wouldn't 
it be better if every member of the club 
would tell of one thing we could do—some- 
thing not mentioned in CuiLp LirE—that 
would decrease the number of accidents? 
You'll find that nearly all of them are due 
to carelessness.”’ 

“Then a careless person really isn’t a 
good citizen, is he, no matter how hard he 
tries in every other way?” said Gordon. 

“He certainly isn’t, and that reminds me. 
Each of you can earn five extra Honor 
Points in the original Cu1_p LiFe league if 
—Oh, I forgot, that’s a surprise.” 

And though the children begged and 
wheedled that was all they could learn 
before Friday. But every one of them won 
five extra Honor Points that month. 

Every member of the league, or any one 
who wants to join, may have the same 
chance of earning five extra points by 
writing out the following pledge and mailing 
it to CuiLpD LiFe before October 20. 

“T believe that one of my first duties as 
a good citizen is to be careful of myself, 
and I promise to take no risk which might 
bring any danger to myself or to others.” 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CuILb 
LIFE may join the league and receive the 
membership pin, and a handbook will be 
sent to anyone interested in forming a 
branch league. Address Frances Cavanah, 
manager, CHmLD LiFE Good Citizens’ 
League, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


body active. 


Message to CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 


From DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


One of the best things in this little old world is enthusiasm. All 
children have it, but when they grow up they often lose it, and 
that’s one of the world’s tragedies. 
happy; to be happy you must be enthusiastic; to be enthusiastic 
you must be healthy and to be healthy you must keep mind and 
Whatever you undertake, whether it be grinding 
knives or building railroads. there will be plenty of competition. 
Learn the value of competition by competing with yourself; make 
today’s mark better than yesterday’s. 
think of to become a good citizen. 


A GOOD CITIZEN 
Safety First 


A citizen is careful of himself and 


of 


- pe 


Se 2 NOM 


others. 


. I looked before I crossed the street. 


I crossed only at street crossings. 


. I waited for the policeman to signal 


to pass. 
I helped a younger child cross the 
street. 
I passed each person on the right side. 
I did not block the sidewalk. 

I waited for the car to stop before 

getting off. 
I faced forward when getting off the 


car. 

I was quiet when we had fire drill. 

. I visited the fire department with 
an older person. 

. I learned where the nearest fire 
alarm box is. 

- I learned to use the fire alarm box. 


. I learned how to call the fire depart- 


ment on the p) 2. 
. I learned to call the police on the 


phone. 
. I stepped on a burning cigarette and 
t out the k. 
. I cleared away ail rubbish that would 
en ee 
oo pet our matches into a tin box. 
. I learned what to do if I smelled gas. 
; + ee ee ee ee ee 


from bonfires. 

near the stove, lamp 
or gas jet. 

. I did not play with dangerous toys. 


23. I picked up an unburned match 
I ed a blocked 


report fire escape to the 


_. s 
I not play in the street. 
Members are given one Honor Point for 


each day a good citizenship deed is recorded. 


An Honor Roll each 


month lists the boys and 


girls who have earned twenty-five points and 


the state with the | 


t number of points. 
ere is a prize for the members who earn 


250 points during any twelve consecutive 


months, 


In addition to any of the activities 
above, those things 


suge 
you think of yourself that show you are a 


good citizen. The best 


original ideas are 


——“. and awarded additional points. 
ber lists 


must reach us by November 5. 


To be successful you must be 


That’s the best way I can 


“Good Citizens’ League 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 


The New Contest 


“How Can I Show My 
Good Citizenship at School?” 

In not more than fifty 
words tell in what way you 
try to prove that you are a 
good citizen while attending 
school. If you have a pri- 
vate tutor or governess tell 
in what way you try to show 
your good citizenship in your 
studies. 


Contest Rules 


Any member of the CHiLD 
LiFe Good Citizens’ League, or any boy or 
girl who wants to be a member, may enter 
the contest. 

All papers must be received by us on or 
before November 5. Contestants may re- 
ceive any help they wish from any source, 
but the words must be their own and in 
their own handwriting. The names of the - 
winners will be printed in the January issue 
of CHILD LIFE. 

The boy writing the best essay and the 
girl writing the best essay will receive as 
prizes silk flags, size 24x36 inches. The 
schools which they attend will receive wool 
flag sets, 4x6 feet. The winners also wi 
be awarded twenty-five Honor Points 
apiece in the Cuitp Lire Good Citizens’ 


gue. 

In addition to the prize-winning papers, 
a selected list of the best ones will be pub- 
lished and their writers awarded ten addi- 
tional Honor Points. 

The states in which the winners live and 
the state which has the largest number of 
contestants will be placed on the Honor 
Roll of States. 

The judges for the contest will be an- 
nounced in the November issue of CHILD 
LIFE. 

Sign your name, age, address and school 
clearly in ink and send your paper to the 
CuiLp Lire Good Citizens’ League. Grade 
and Sunday school teachers and branch 
league counselors and mayors may mail the 
papers for an entire class or club. 


Honor Roll for July 


The following members earned twenty- 
five or more points during July: Donald 
Anderson, Jr., Evelyn Anderson, Mary 
Anderson, Alice Arretteig, Thelma Atten- 
hofe, Gertrude Babood, Harriett Bane, 
Carol Bates, Clayton Billings, Helen Bots- 
ford, Peter Cantline, Jr., Sylvia Chill, 

ane Clark, Claire Cowell, Marian Creek, 
thy Derbyshire, Carl Devendorf, 
(Continued on page 679) 


This tage is conducted by MISS LORI BROWN, Director of Civics, Perry School, Chicago. 
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PATTEN BEARD’S BUTTON GAME SERIES 


The October Game: 
HOBGOBLINS 

































aA By PATTEN BEARD 
ax Author of The Jolly Book of Playcraft, The Jolly Book of Boxcraft, 
ee Morjorie’s Literary Dolls, The Good Crows Happy Shop, etc. 
oe Mm 
ee oo ‘THIS game is played on the page of the 
.° el magazine without cutting the magazine. 
Fy Re ; , 
an OC Lay the magazine flat on a table with leaves 
a ° 4) e 
“ 22] | doubled under to lie flat and make a game- 
f “Wh d “ Ses board from the magazine picture-page. 
i iy on t you mel The game is played with one large button 
hss° | | | f Me | for counter and small buttons for “men.” 
Ox m e€ ciotnes ror | To make a play, toss the big button counter 
ioe ° d 9” <i | up so that it falls within a box-cover; if it falls 
} ae e ° e * 
ree! your chil ren: ee rightside up, the count is to any light square 
ite’ died hte Uhaidiiadeaden” dabei | | adjoining yours; if it falls wrongside up, count 
ne young mother. “In the morning, there's the Seal is to the nearest dark square you choose. 
ee regular breakfast to get and the dishes to RAI 4 
wre do. Then, baby’s bath and breakfast. After | To enter play, each player must start with 
ae that, making the beds, sweeping and dust- el ; " . 
oe ing occupy me until time to prepare lunch- "ete a light count and place his button on the rim 
Se ee ee ee 5 of the circle, the charmed circle of the Hob- 
f Se both of them require help in partaking of it. 9) goblins of Halloween. 
[os “After luncheon and its consequent dish xe ‘ : 
ws washing, I spend from half an hour to an ox Play in turn. Count out for beginner and 
ce hour, oe and stirring barley, washing dl és cigg 9 
ioe bottles and filling them for Peter's future “ee order of play. Each player keeps his “man 
} ; c out the only time ave for sew- Se al : . ‘< 
oe ing is Gon three 00 five in the afemnooa. me! in his own corner ape the ad come out 
Oe “I suppose I could put in that time mak- Poa r count on the gameboard. 
‘6 — ing fesone or rompers, but the binding and oo by ee , 8 
sy nomena’ ann ane poem wae sone sd to “4 The object of the game is to get all the good 
¢ unde: eit. sothecni en mus’ aion, > o!) ° . 
ioe with fewer clothes.” we 5 | things of Halloween. To do this, one must 
a And then I told her about Bartons Ses ‘ ‘ ; 
ox double-fold biasRed-E-Trim. It’sthething ey venture on dark sections to light sections, 
ae that takes the curse out of dress-making. oe moving as one may choose from one to the 
bi It saves time and makes the work easy. It Pee ; 
eee binds and trims at the same time, doing RFT other with proper count. 
i% 9 away with basting, folding and hemming. a 
mo I know, because I use it right along not <oN | One must get apples, candy, popcorn, cake, 
Oe ae wel, And besides being wane Si | one after the other, waiting or moving accord- 
ead use, it makes e intiest trimmin; ch : ; ; 
eS scisladbia “ix ‘ane Se Gk ak Gibar set ing to count of dark or light given by your play 
ey hand or by machine, without the assistance ae with the counter. 
f #9 ot any binding attachment. I recommend od . 
hese it to every mother I know. ot When you have obtained all four, you must 
oo Do You Use It? Try It Once. ty visit the Halloween Witch at the center of 
ee For dresses, rompers, underwear, carriage ae, the board and get the Black Cat for good 
ae robes,. table covers, luncheon sets, lamp ee : 
eo shades, parasols and many other things. ou luck. The first to get home quickly after 
oe For Sale at the Best Notion Counters Oc this, wins. 
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Pumpkin-made lights; 
A-grinning through the shadows 
O’ Halloween nights. 
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NOW AND THEN 


(Continued from page 630) 


around to find a boy somewhat older than 
she, gazing seriously at her. 

“**T’m Jarnes Bretton,’ he said. ‘My father 
is across there, too; and ’tis in my mind that 
these cowardly Big-Breeches mean to stop in 
safety, now they’re here.’ 

“‘Kaatje looked him over rather coldly, for 
she knew at once by his broken Dutch that 
he was of the English settlers, probably from 
somewhere in the Jerseys, between whom and 
her people there was no love lost. 

“To her eye, used to the Dutch boys in 
their manifold garments, he was a rather 
slender and puny looking youth; and to his 
eyes, clad in her many skirts, she probably 
appeared sturdier than she was. 

“**T can row it all by myself in fair weather,’ 
she answered in a superior tone. 

““Good!’ said the boy. “Turn about we 
can do it, I’ll wager. One can steer and 
t’other can row. We will have the wind at 
our backs to help us get there, and men to 
take the oars on the return. Come on!’ 

“By this time the Dutch refugees, keen on 
the scent of dinner and doubtless anxious to 
escape from the landing place before they 
were pressed to go back, had ascended the 
bank and passed out of sight. 

“The boy, with the serious air of one who 
knew what he was about to face, jumped 
into the boat and worked busily for some 
moments, bailing the water out and setting 
all in order for their voyage. Then, with a 
politeness to which she was not accustomed, 
he assisted Kaatje to board their vessel, 
pushed off, and their adventure had begun. 

“The trip across the bay was slow. The 
wind drove the clumsy Loat out of its course 
and more than once they were forced to stop 
and bail. Both children were well nigh worn 
out before they neared the wooded shore of 
Staten Island. 

““We’ll soon be there now,’ said James, 
licking a blistered palm. ‘I’m glad we won’t 
have to do the rowing coming back.’ 

“Just as he spoke Kaatje noticed that the 
crew of a bateau, some distance away, was 
making frantic efforts to attract their atten- 
tion. This being pointed out to James, he 
said, ‘We’d better find out what they want, I 
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suppose,’ and, tired though they both were, 
they turned the bow of their boat toward 
its neighbor. 

“When at last they were within hailing 
distance they quickly learned the cause of 
the excitement. 

““Go not near the Van Zandt bouwerie,’ 
called the helmsman, a beetle-browed, purple- 
faced Dutchman. “The redskins are already 
in possession and doubtless will put it to the 
torch.’ 

““What ought we to do?’ asked Kaatje, 
close to despair. 

“*T don’t know,’ answered James through 
his teeth, ‘but at all events I mean to go 
ashore. You can lie about outside for an 
hour or two. You'll not be in any great 
danger, for the canoes will have been left 
on the other side of the island. My father 
and I hid our skiff over there when we came 
to spread the alarm.’ 

“By the time he had finished speaking 
they were well into the land, and in a moment 
more James had jumped out and given the 
boat a vigorous push which sent it back into 
deep water. Then he disappeared into a 
thicket. 

“Kaatje, left alone, felt very forlorn indeed. 
Her hands were sore and blistered, her face 
was chapped by the cold wind and to these 
bodily discomforts she added the dread of 
what: might be happening to her father. 

“But she was not left long in suspense. 
James reappeared on the beach, accompanied 
by a painted savage, and motioned her to 
draw closer. 

“Don’t come all the way in,’ he warned 
her. ‘I was taken captive, but we may be 
able to come to terms with this brave. He 
has sold me my life already for my hunting- 
knife.’ 

““But goodness me!’ said Kaatje, or some- 
thing like that in Dutch, ‘I’ve no hunting- 
knife. I’ve not so much as a string of beads 
or a fathom of seawan.’ 

“*You’ve a scissors,’ replied James, ‘but 
he doesn’t seem to want that. What he’d 
like is a blanket. A red one. He says the 
others took all the blankets, and he seems to 
think they’re a selfish lot and to be willing 
to get even with them. They’ve got my 
father tied up to a tree, and pretty soon, 
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A Nelke Toy is Best for Bedtime 


— it’s time to go to bed and all the lights are turned low, 


it’s nice to have a soft, cuddly toy to hug. A Nelke Toy won't 
ever mind how hard you squeeze—even the Nelke Pig will only 
squeal for joy. And mother will be glad that you have a toy you can’t 
ever break, without a button you can swallow or a pin to scratch you! 


Nelke Soft Toys The World’s 
are Really Soft Happiest Family 


There are Nelke Boys, Girls, Kittens, One delighted parent took the 
Bunnies, Puppies, Clowns and others. trouble to write us a complete account 
Every one is made of splendid mate- of the development of her daughter’s 


cc . ” . . . 
rials and hand-painted in harmless, ane panety. e Se ee 
and instructive narrative and we feel 
waterproof colors. 


sure every youngster will enjoy it. 


If you cannot find Nelke Soft Toys in So we had it reprinted in a beautifully 
your department, toy, notion, drug, hard- iliustrated little booklet, printed in colors 
ware, infant, gift or stationery store, we — ‘The World’s Happiest Family”—and 
will ship direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, we'll gladly send you a conv. free, on 


12-in. size, $1.00 ; 14-in. $1.50 ; 18-in. $2.50. request. 


The Nelke Corporation 


2000 N. 10th Street <> Philadelphia, Pa. 
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when they set the house on fire and are 
watching it burn, this man will sneak up 
and cut him loose, if only we’ll give him a 
red blanket for his pains.’ 

“**And what about my father?’ cried Kaatije. 
‘To be sure I haven’t any blanket, but don’t 
go forgetting him or I’ll think you as bad as 
the savages.’ 

“*“Oh, your father’s there too,’ James assured 
her. ‘I didn’t forget him, but I was certain, 
once my father was free, we could get him off 
some way or other, and the serving men too, 
for that matter.’ This made Kaatje a 
little ashamed of herself, for she had quite 
forgotten the poor serving men. 

““*“What else have you beside the scissors?’ 
asked James. 

“I’ve my pin cushion,’ answered Kaatije, 
holding it up. ‘And a fine new pocket.’ 

“At sight of the latter the Indian nodded 
his head and said a few words to the boy. 

“He says that is useful,’ announced James. 
‘He’ll free a serving man for that.” 

“I’ve my candle in it for pomading my 
hair,’ suggested Kaatje. ‘’Twould be very 
beneficial to his appearance if he used one.’ 

“““He doesn’t seem to be a very vain sav- 
age,’ James told her regretfully. ‘But he says 
one of the serving men is little better than a 
woman, for he weeps all the time; so it will 
not be fair to ask as much ransom for him. 
He’ll let him go for the scissors, the candle 
and the pincushion.’ 

“*But that leaves nothing to barter for 
our fathers!’ cried Kaatje, aghast. 

““For real men he will take naught less 
than a blanket apiece,’ James said moodily. 
‘Think you there were no extra blankets 
around this house that we could find for him?’ 

“In winter all the blankets would be laid 
out on the beds,’ answered Kaatje. ‘Father 
is not a patroon, though he has some 
property.’ 

“«‘Well, blankets, we must have, if we go 
back to Nieuw Amsterdam for them,’ James 
answered, setting his lips in a firm line. 

“*We never could!’ Kaatje exclaimed in 
despair. ‘It would take toolong. We would 
be too late.’ 

“‘She had drawn in her oars and sat breath- 
ing on her cold fingers and racking her brains 
for a way out of the difficulty. 
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“Then she muffled her half-frozen hands in 
the folds of her warm skirt and as she did so 
an idea came to her. 

‘James!’ she cried, ‘ask him if he will 
take one red blanket and one striped one, 
for I know now where I can get them.’ 

“After a little parleying James answered, 
“Yes, he says he will. The red blanket for 
my father and the striped one for yours.’ 

““No,’ said Kaatje, stamping her foot at 
the risk of upsetting the boat. “The red 
blanket is for my own father, I’d have you 
know.’ 

“Then, in haste, she slipped off her red 
dress skirt and the first of her many petti- 
coats, cut them from their bands, slit them 
up their back seams; and lo, she had two 
very long and handsome blankets! 

“At this sight the Indian’s eyes shone 


with greed, and he spoke rapidly and em- 


phatically to James. 

““‘He says he needs a green blanket, too,’ 
interpreted that young man, but Kaatje was 
not born of thrifty Dutch fur traders for 
nothing. 

“*Tell him,’ she said severely, ‘that his 
bargain was already made. If he spoke with 
a forked tongue, then I have spoiled two good 
skirts for naught and will row over to Man- 
hattan and he will get not so much as my 
patchpocket to ransom a serving man. For 
not even to save his life would my father 
wish me to appear before any painted redskin 
in less than five petticoats.’ 

“Seeing that she was quite determined and 
that no more was to be made out of her the 
savage departed, returning soon with the 
released prisoners, who were glad indeed to 
make all haste back to the settlement on 
the other shore. 

“Here are the skirts Kaatje’s father gave 
her to replace those she exchanged for him 
and his companion. 

“But I understand that all through their 
married lives James and Kaatje quarreled 
over whose father was paid for with the 
expensive red blanket.” 

Grandfather ended with a laugh and 
Katherine drew a long breath. 

“It was a lovely story,” she said; “but 
oh, Grand-daddy, I want to hear about the 
Lady Kitty.” 

(To be continued in November) 
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(Continued from page 673) 


Honor Roll for July 
(Continued) 
George Devendorf, Paul Devendorf, Eunice 
Dills, Jeannette Duncan, Elizabeth Eggers, 
Virginia Fickes, Harold Finley, Harriett 
Finnell, Eugene Frambach, Peter Hairston, 
jt. — Hansen, Leslie Haslip, Bar- 
bara Hayden, Ruth House, Sam House- 
holder, Mary Huddleston, Miriam Hud- 
dileston, Alberta Hurst, Evelyn Johannsen, 
John Kiser, Margaret Lapp, Mary Macon, 
Mary March, Marsh Martin, Anna 
Mehring, Elizabeth Milne, Betty Mims, 
Eleanor Morrow, Madelyn Morse, Jane 
Newton, Ruth Palmer, Dorothy Quicksall, 
Gertrude Riggs, Edith Roys, Louise Ruff- 
ner, Rebecca Scott, Walter Shay, Adele 
Shiman, Marion Snell, Mercia Snyder, 


Janette Spaulding, Mary Stiles, Marion | |- 


Terstegen, oe Tinnell, Mary Titus, 
Harriett Tyler, Eugene Waith, Betty Whit- 
ing, Bosley Wilhelm, Laura Wilson, Sarah 
Wilson, Annabelle Winter, Virginia Wood- 
ward, Charlotte Yeiter, Beatrice Young, 
Billy Young. 


Honor Roll of States 


Ohio holds first place among the states 
for Honor Points won by its residents; 
Illinois is second and Pennsylvania third. 


Best Original Activities for July 


I help Mother teach the other children 
games one morning each week in the park. 
—Betty Jeanne Mims, Luray, Va. 

I chased a squirrel away that was mussing 
up a turtle dove’s nest.—Seymour Hansen, 
Tilden, Neb. 

I made the butter—Carol L. Bates, 
Woodbrook, Md. 

I made some doll furniture for my sisters. 
“a Kiser, Mabton, Wash. 

tried to be cheerful when I didn’t feel 
well.— Miriam Christobel Huddleston, 
Shiloh, Ohio. 

I am teaching my little dog tricks and 
have stopped plaguing him.—Walter Victor 
Shay, Pasadena, Calif. 

I was cheerful when the baby tore my 
= doll up.—Laura Wilson, Cambridge, 


I gave a poor crippled dog something to 
eat and drink.—Leslie Haslip, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

I took Cuitp LiFe paper dolls to the 
children’s hospital.—Estelle Frambach, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

I helped in the wheat field.—Mary 
Juanita Huddleston, Shiloh, Ohio. 


Prize Winning Essays 
ON 
**‘What Does It Mean To Be a 
Good Citizen?’’ 


To be a good citizen means to be true to your God, 
loyal to your country, honorable, upright and agree- 
able to your fellowmen. E 

MARY LEE STILES, Houstonia, Mo. 


A good citizen is true to God and his fellowmen 
and loyal to his country; respects his flag and is 


atwegs sooty. to re it. fi . 
LAYTON BILLINGS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Essays Given Honorable Mention 


A good citizen is one who is kind to everyone, true 
to his church, home and school and loyal to his flag 


and county 
VIRGINIA WOODWARD, Dedham, Mass. 
A good citizen loves one’s country, respects the 
laws and rights of others and every day does some- 
thing to help make his home and city clean and 
beautiful. BILLY YOUNG, Glendale, Wash. 
A good citizen is one who obeys the laws of his 
country, helps upbuild his country and city and is 


hon le in all things. 
GENEVIEVE SELKEGG, North East, Pa. 
To be a good citizen, I must be obedient to my 
parents, obey the laws of my country and faithfully 
work to help make my country a better place to 
live in. JOHN AULD, Chicago, Iil. 


The other essays on ‘“‘What Does It Mean To Bea 
Good Citizen?” which were given honorable mention 
will be published in the November issue of CH1Lp Lire. 








School Days 
with Beech-Nut 


Now the lunch-box days have come, 
Days of alphabet and sum, 

While the smaller girls and boys 
Play with kindergarten toys. 

But whatever age they are, 

All demand the magic jar— 

Filled with Beech-Nut (happy sight) 
Peanut Butter—pure delight. 


Children gathered in a group 
Watching Mother swiftly scoop 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter brown 
From the jar and spread it down, 
Thick and smooth on ev’ry slice— 
Then she cuts it, once or twice. 
Off to school goes Mother’s flock, 
Quiet now, till twelve o’clock. 


When the bell begins to ring 

Boys and girls drop ev’rything ; 
Appetite says “Time for lunch”, 

See them running in a bunch! 

Of all the different things to eat 
Beech-Nut is the biggest treat— 

Ask your Mother, now, today 

If you can lunch the Beech-Nut way. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is made at the little 
town of Canajoharie, in New York State. The 
Iroquois Indians gave the town this name be- 
causein a deep gorge nearby thereis a big round 
basin worn out of the rock—“the-kettle-that- 
washes-itself”. That is what the Indian word 
“Can-a-jo-ha-rie” means. And now the Beech- 
Nut people make good things to eat in Canajo- 
harie—jams and jellies and peanut butter and 
lots more—because the air is so pure and the 
folk of the Mohawk Valley love to work in the 
clean, sunshiny Beech-Nut rooms. Ask your 
Mother to send for the new Beech-Nut Book. 
Recipes, menus, table arrangements, and how 
to make many kinds of sandwiches. Just ad- 
dress the Beech-Nut Packing Co., Dept. G, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. We’ll send it promptly. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 





























REGISTERED 


SCOTCH COLLIES 
Represents Best Breeding 

in America 

Grown stock and puppies for 


sale at reasonable prices from 
American and imported 


Champions 
The Arcadia Coli Collie Kennels 
m. THOMSON 
Lindell Bivwd. St. Louis.Mo. 























CHILDREN’S COMPANIONS 
OORANG AIREDALES 


A FREE COPY DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET of world's largest dog kennels will be 
mailed on request listing for sale the 
famous Oorang Airedales specially trained 
as children’s companions, watch-dogs, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, automobile guards, and 
hunters of all kinds of game. Also choice 
breeding stock, puppy stock, kennel] sup- 
plies, dog foods, dog medicines, etc. Sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, La Rue, Ohio 
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BORZOIS 


(Russian Wolfhounds) 

The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for sale. Very reasonable. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Come from some of 
the greatest Champions in the country. No 
better blood to be had at any price. 

Address: 


DR. L. De SAYDA, College President 
Lakewood, N. J. 
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necessary die fora tittle gir boy! 
‘ora or 
‘The hardy, lovable, brave, a 
White Seoteh Collies that ’ we sent to 



















































ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNE 


Dog Stories 


OUR PUPPIES 


I HAVE two little dogs 
Named “Jip” and “Jap,” 
They love to sit on mother’s 
lap 
And lazily take their after- 
noon nap. 





Mother loves to watch them 
too 
And never says “Now dog- 

gies sh-0-0-0-0” 

And so they sleep and sleep 

all day 

And mother lets them stay 
and stay. 


ROBERT G. PASCAL 
Age 7 years 








CHILD LIFE will be only 
too glad to answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to the selec- 
tion of a dog for yourchildren, 
the care of dogs or any other 
information that might be 
helpful. All inquiries will be 
given our prompt attention, 
advice being sought when 
necessary from expert dog 
fanciers. Just write to 
CHILD LIFE, Dog Depart- 
ment, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 










“Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


“Cheraaer plus Appearance.” 
Te, a 


UN I BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike,New Brunswick,N_J. 
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“WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 





herd reindeer in Northern Alaska, to accompany 
sen on his seven-year trip to Polar as 
the great est Mounted 
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the very best 
imported 
| strains. Pup- 

ies ready 
for ahipasent. 


Prices 





happy? I'm sure you 
don't have to be told, 

































Whig Sa pens Wiihts pe ence? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Sas Ces and you wil be onde that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 

Mr. F. BR. Clarke, owner of the kenneis, has 

written a book on Dog Training, . he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad 
to receive a letter from you. 
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Pekingese Puppies 


are one of the safest and best 
dogs for children. 


Playful— Watchful 


Beautiful 


Correspondence a pleasure. 


KINRYO KENNELS 
6075 Oakwood Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern Stock with over 
thirty Champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


SUC CCLCULLUC LCCC LCCC CLC COLCA ULL 
MELEE 
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The Ideal Pet for Your Child 


REGULAR POLICE DOGS 


out o. champion bred 
ich represents dogs of the 
and Germany. 
Write for pedigrees and prices. Stud service. 


M. G. & C. WILLARD 
Mountain View Farm and Kennel 


litter of 
A strain 
of America 


A beautiful 
blood lines 


hold the baby by the dress when an automobile 
attract them 
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OUR MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 
This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well iliustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 

For’ Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


THE STAR WHO WANTED 
TO SEE THE DAY 


NCE upon a time there was a 
star who wanted to see the day. 
He said to the moon, “Why can't I 
see the day as you can? Some- 
times you sail up in the sky and see 
all the little children playing in the 
street, while I have to fly away at 
the first sign of daylight!” 

“Why don’t you hide?” said the 
moon. 

So the little star looked about for 
a nice place to hide and finally slid 
down the sky into a dark woods. 
There he found a little bird's nest 
and cuddled down into it. He was 
very frightened and kept very still. 
At last he stuck one little star 
point out of the nest and there was 
the peep of day. 

My, how he shivered! He was 
so excited to see the great big sun! 
He stood on the edge of the nest 
and looked about. All the birds 
began to sing and he was so happy. 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


JEAN WILSON 

All at once the little bird came 
back to its mest “What are you 
doing in my nest?" he said. “Get 
right out!” and he pushed him out, 
and the little star fell into a pool at 
the foot of the tree. 

My, how sad he felt down there, 
looking up at the sky! 

That night all the stars were 
talking about their little lost 
brother. The moon told his story 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and the stars all cried together. 
Finally the great big Dipper said, 
“IT know what Ill do, I'll go down 


after him!’ And he slid down the 
sky and took a great dip of water 
out of the pool, and there in the 
bottom of it sat the little star. 
The Dipper took him back to his 
home in the sky, and all the little 
stars thought they would be happy 
where they were. 


JEAN WILSON 
Age 6% years Montclair, N. J. 


THE GYPSIES 


AR away the fire light shows its 
color in the night, 

And many songs and many themes 
come from shaking tambourines. 

The gypsies roam, the gypsies roam, 
they go oer all the land. 

You are so free, so wild and free, 
oh, wandering gypsy band! 


JEAN HOCH 


Age 9 years Marion, Kansas 
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Fic. 1. A Felt Handba: 
with Appliqued and Wool 


Decorated 
mbroidery. 


Would you like to have 
a handbas like this and 


also other attractive 
articles? 


A HUNDRED THINGS 
A GIRL CAN MAKE 


A new book with 365 illustrations. 
Shows how to make articles of felt, 
cardboard, paper, wood as well as 
painted things and needle-work. 
Diagrams show the steps of every 
operation, with a picture of the 
finished article. 

Girls of all ages find a joy in 
doing things with their fingers. 
Here is a book that affords this 
chance in a hundred attractive 
ways. 

The handiwork offered is new, 
fresh, original; the finished results 
are of artistic interest and possess 
value. The idea in each case is 
unfolded, step by step, so that the 
process becomes alluring and the 
finished article a thing of which to 
be proud. 

With this book at hand many 
attractive articles for use and 
decoration can be easily made. 
Furthermore, they will possess a 
freshness of invention and express 
the individuality of the maker in a 
way that will make them peculiarly 
her own. Nor will they be like 
the products created by anyone else. 

The book was written by 
BONNIE E. SNOW, author 
Industrial Art Text Books, “Theory 
and Practice of Color,” etc. and 
HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director 

* of Fawcet School of Industrial Arts, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 


Please send me postpaid A 
THINGS A GIRL CA 


HUNDRED 
MAKE for which I 
* enclose $2.65 ($2.50 and postage 15c). 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
AM having Mother write and tell 
you how much we enjoy CHILD 

LIFE. When I had the measles, 

Mother read all the stories to me 

and I enjoyed hearing them over 

again. I want you to see my 
picture that was taken a few days 
after I was well. I had to wear 





KENNETH A. GOODWELL 


colored glasses to protect my eyes 
fromthesun. Of all my playthings 
I enjoy CHILD LIFE and my kittens 
most, I think, so that is why I 
have them in the picture. 


Yours sincerely, 


KENNETH A. GOODWELL 
Age 5% years Valparaiso, Ind. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 

I take it every month, and I 
would like to belong to the Joy 
Givers’ Club. In school we are 
studying about China; so I thought 
I would write a story about kite 
day in China. 


KITE DAY IN CHINA 


[F you happened to go to China 

on kite day you would envy the 
Chinese, I think. They have such 
beautiful kites. They have them in 
the shape of dragons, fishes, butter- 
flies and birds. The dragon kites 
make music when they fly. Not 
only boys and girls, but men and 
women, fly the kites. 


JANE PRATT 


Age 9™% years Oakland, Calif. 
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Boys! 
These are perfect 
working models 


HINK of the fun of oper- 

ating a complete Railroad 
System, all your own! One 
that is an actual reproduc- 
tion, down to the littlest 
detail, of the most up-to-date 
railroads in the country. 


Ives Railroads are perfect 
working models. There are 
powerful electric passenger 
engines, husky freight loco- 
motives; parlor-cars, coaches 
and observation cars; mail 
and baggage cars; box-cars, 
tank-cars, cattle-cars, gravel- 
cars. You don’t know what 
fun is, until you operate your 
own Ives Railroad. 

If you’re interested in ships, 
start an Ives Fleet. There are great 
liners, freighters, tug-boats, sub- 
marines, destroyers, pleasure crafts 


and racing yachts. All working 
models of the real thing. 


Send for this book 


SEND 10c in coin or stamps, with 
your name and address, and we’ll 
mail you a beautifully illustrated 
book with 12 pages in full color 
that tells all about Ives Trains and 
Ives Boats. 


The Ives Manufacturing Corporation 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


209 Holland Avenue 
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ASrarr Best 


Naturally 


you can best buy everything 
that children wear at 





Dear Miss Waldo: 
LIKE CHILD LIFE very much 
and am especially interested in 
Joy Givers. I am sending a few 
puzzles which | hope will bring 
some joy to others. 


PUZZLES 


ee if you can get a girl's name 

out of the following letters: 
n-0-i-a-r-m. 

See if you can get three girls’ 
names out of the following letters: 
a-b-e-n-e-h-g-a-s-e-u-l-a-l-a-l-i-e. 

-’ See if you can get two boys’ 
names out of the following letters: 
c-w-a-r-a-l-l-e-c-a-d-o-f-r. 
MARGARET JOHN 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
Y brother and sister and I 
enjoy CHILD LIFE very much. 
I am going to write a poem. | 
hope you will put it in CHILD LIFE. 
I think the other children write 
very nice poems and stories. 


THE POSTMAN 


WHEN the postman I can see 
I run out to meet him, 

For I like the first to be 

At the door to greet him. 




































Have You a Child? 


Is he getting the best education of 
which he is capable? 

Let Calvert with its unique system 
and unusual advantages come to you 
and teach your child at home. 
No matter whether you are 3 miles 
or 3000 from a good school you may 
give your child practically the same 
educational advantages he might 
have if he were in attendance at the 
best private school. 


A father says: 


“Most parents want their children 
to have the best education and are 
even willing to make sacrifices to give 
it to them. The only reason they do 
not, is that they do not realize how far 
superior what they get from Calvert 
School is to what they are now getting. 
If you could only show them what 
Calvert children learn and do and let 
them compare that with what their 
own are getting, it would be a revela- 
tion, but they compare only their own 
children’s work with that of their play- 
mates and companions and the work 
seems pretty good.” 


A mother writes: 


“T was simply overwhelmed when I 
found out what a child of the present 
should and could do when taught by 
Calvert School by correspondence. At 
first I said it was impossible, only a 
prodigy could do such work as Calvert 

hool showed was being done by its 
pupils. When I finally tried I realized 
what a waste my boy’s schooling had 
been for the three yéars previous.” 


Another mother writes: 


“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for 
any other. On account of convenience 
I sent Harry to the local school this 
year, but the school suffered so by con- 
trast with Calvert that I could not let 


him go on longer. I felt every day he 
was Toole oaaen cneiatuntiien, See I 
realized that, as you say, many things 
must be learned, if learned at all, at 
just a certain age or be forever lost.” 


If you care anything at all about 































ERE’S acharming school frock 
made of navy serge with em- 
broidered design on belt. Has 
detachable white pique collar and 
cuffs. 

































Sizes 6 to 14 

























I take the letters from his hand 

And find there's none for me. 

But sometimes I get a CHILD LIFE 
book 

And then I'm full of glee. 


KATHRYN JAHNDE 
Age 8 years Beloit, Wis. 


F R E MUSICAL 

CATALOG 
Tells how every boy and girl can have a musical 
instrument and play it without lessons. All 
kinds of instruments—some for only a few cents. 
Send address to ““The Music House for Children.” 

CARTER B. CORDNER CO. 
Dept. 19 _1026 Wilson Ave.. Chicage, III. 


Plays for Children 


The new edition of our list of plays 
for children is a practically complete 
















































OUR SPECIAL 


School Suit 


with two pairs of knickers 


















































Ages 8 to 16 catalogue of all the worth-while plays | | your Child’s education you should at 
$ oo be sent om request to anyone inte | | least find out how this can be done. 
20 —— ceipt of two centevo cover mailiagecst. | | Lhe Calvert School is known all over 
Cap to Match OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd., 59 E. Adams St., Chicago || the world and has pupils in every 
$ 2 50 ——$$$— ——————_ | quarter of the globe. All you have 


to do is to write or fill out the coupon 
to get full information without any 
obligation whatever. 






Ada Maxon’s 
Frocks for Tots 


These suits a of anne all wool 
i i ray, brown or green 
ee ae tk ahh aldeoul the 

















usage demanded by es oe ees eee oes 
Sturdy School Boys For Sale at Calvert School, 11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
All Deale Please send me full information about 
BEst eee your Home Instruction 


ADA MAXON 
R i Iph and Wabash CHICAGO 7) ee 
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CHILD LIFE 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


S pecialist 
Layettes Shoes- 
+: + 
Clothes Nursery 
from Furniture 
Paris and h 
London Unique 
Toys 





This is the new Baby Book 


and it will be sent Free upon request 
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Vitality 
Keeping the little bodies warm— 
protecting them from winter's 
chilly winds, so they will want 
to play out doors, is so necessary 
to the vitality of childhood. 
The cozy comfort and resistance 
to all kinds of weather make 
Patrick-Duluth Mackinaws the 
best of winter friends for 
children. 

The — of the choice Northern 
ools used in the sturdy Patrick 


cloth insures that warmth and long, 
long wear that little folks require. 


Patrick-Duluth Cloth is unusual. It 
is sold only in Patrick ome bear- 
ing the green and bla bel. Insist 
on it. 


Sold by good dealers 


Send for interesting 
ugged-Wear Booklet. 
Address Desk 27 


F.A.Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH ¢@ 2 2 & MINNESOTA 


oon both Cloth and Garment 


SCOCCCCCCOCOCOSSE SSS SESS 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 
I always read the poems and 
the stories that the children write. 
I am going to write a poem, too. 


MY CAT 


HAD a little pussy cat. 

His fur was black and white. 
I don’t know where he is right now 
For he ran away one night. 


DOUGLAS B. NEVINS 
Age 8 years Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A SURPRISE PARTY 


H, I wish I could have a party,” 
sighed Betty. 


“I’m sorry,” said her mother, 
“but we can't afford it this year. 
Wait till your father comes home 
and he will take you to Jane's 
home for supper.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Betty, and 
she went around, tidying the house 
and singing to herself. Pretty soon 
she heard her father’s footsteps and 
ran to the door to meet him. “Are 
you ready?” he called. 

Pretty soon they arrived at Jane's 
home. Betty gave a cry of sur- 
prise, for there sat sixteen girls 
around the fireplace. “A surprise 
party!” they called. 

So Betty had her party after all. 


ELEANOR PERRY 


Age 8 years Redford, Mich. 


CHILDREN WHO WANT. 
LETTERS 


Lenora Chan, Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Joan Isham, Brighton, Colo., 
(someone in Denver) 

Urban Jay, 1021 Center St., Jeffer- 
son, Wis. 

Mary Martin, 2830 Caldwell St., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Joan Odell Parr, 131 East 34th St., 
Kansas City Mo. , 


Ruth Patch, Ripon, Wis. 


Louise Scott, 131 W. 13th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. (child about 11) 


Carlene Wolfe, 415 Gray St., 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
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WANTED—A SISTER 


A SISTER I would love to have 
And I do wish I could. 
‘Cause boys for playing dolls, you 
know, 
Are not one bit of good. 


MARY ELIZABETH PROUDFIT 
Age 9 years Lincoln, Neb. 


PLAYMATES 


ONCE upon a time there was a 

little boy and girl who were 
very naughty. They liked to run 
away, you know. One day their 
mamma went uptown and left the 
children at home, telling them not 
to go outside the yard. 

Now the little boy and girl went 
off into the woods, where they saw 
some bad little foxes. The children 
played and had a good time with 
the little foxes, and even minded 
them, as they never minded their 
mamma. When the mamma came 
home and could not find her babies 
she went into the woods and found 
them playing among the trees. 
She did not like to have her children 
play with bad little foxes; so she 
took them home and told them they 
were very naughty children. They 
very nearly made her cry because 
she loved her little boy and girl 
very much, you know. 

The foxes came the next day to 
coax the children to play with them. 
They learned that the children 
could never go to the woods again, 
even to pick flowers, just because 
they had been naughty. They felt 
so sorry for the little boy and girl 
and even felt sorry for themselves, 
for, you see, they liked the little 
boy and girl. 

The two little foxes went into 
the woods, picked some berries 
without any seeds, and brought 
them tothe children. The mamma 
came out into the yard with a 
surprise for the children, and when 
she saw the little foxes, why, she 
began to like them, too. So they 
played and played and even had a 
party in the garden. Now the 
mamma goes uptown and leaves the 
foxes with her children, because 
they chase away bad boys who try 
to get into the-yard. 


PATRICIA ALICE PAINE 
Age 5 years Minneapolis, Minn. 


Joy Givers Club 


Rough and 
Tumble 


ROM the time they get up 
until they go to bed at night, 
the buoyant animation of youth 
is hard on hosiery. Rips, tears, 
holes that almost defy mending, 
make the hosiery bills loom large. 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Oblong All-Rubber Button Clasps, pro- 
tect the stockings or socks and as the name suggests 
are very GENTLE on hosiery. Sold everywhere. 


Please ask for them by name. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family 


s . ‘ 
N Western plains, wild Indians 
Ride hard, and fast, and far; 
They whoop and shout with all their might, 


Safety Brake 
Is all you really need. 


T seems only yesterday that these little folk were babies, safe 
j and ad today they are clamoring, Se some- 
advent of the NEW ARTURE 

ASTER makes the velocipede an entirely 


JUNI BRAKE 
_ eee ene As soon as 
legs are long enough to reach pedals, 

have a velocipede, and will glory in the control the brak 
them. An instinctive pressure backward slo 


ws them 
stops instantly, without jerk or jar, if the NEW DEPARTURE 
BRAKE is on the front wheel. 


Manufactured by 
THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
Reprinted by special permission of John Martin’s Book, The Child’s Magazine. 





they are old enough to 


For Children 


More than a Million Copies Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


The life-story of a dog as told by 
himself. The outstanding qualities 
of faithfulness, sagacity, and com- 
panionship are illustrated by in- 
teresting incidents in the dog’s life. 
Underlying the story is a strong 
plea for kindness not only to dogs 
but to all dumb animals. 

“Beautiful Joe’’ was rescued and 
owned by the author’s family, and 
the entire charming story is founded 
on fact. This is a dog story that 
will never die or grow old. New 
Gift-book edition. Illustrated. 


$1.50 net 


World Stories Retold 


By William James Sly, Ph. D. 


Fables told when Greece was 
young, and the life-histories of men 
and women still busy in the work- 
shops of the twentieth-century 
world, stories from the Bible, fairy- 
tales, and tales of heroism in war 
and peace—nearly two hundred of 
the best stories which story-tellers 
like to tell and children like to hear 
have been assembled in groups ac- 
cording to their nature and brought 
together in this single volume. 


$1.50 net 


Just for Fun Pea... 
aytime 
By Helen J. Currier 


Guide-Book 
An attractively bound sheaf of 
suggestions for social afternoons 
and evenings, and entertainments 
in the church and the home, on the 
porch or lawn, and in the camp in 
summer and beside the fire in 
winter. Out of considerable expe- 
rience in helping to create whole- 
some fun for young people, Miss 
Currier has brought together some 
things that are old and much that 
is new. Of special note are the 
little plays for Christmas and 
springtime which she has con- 
tributed. 
$1.00 net 


Send for a copy of our Selected Books 
Catalog, listing the latest and best 
children’s books of all publishers. 


= — = Use this Coupon for your Order = — — 


, ice Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the amount of $...........enclosed send, 
charges prepaid, the books checked below. 


Beautiful Joe 
World Stories Retold 


Just for Fun 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


MY sister, Esther, receives CHILD 

LIFE, and we like it very 
much. When it is most time for 
it to come, every noon when my 
father comes home, we ask him if 
it has arrived. We can hardly 
wait for it. 


HALLOWEEN 


HE night wind howls through 
the shivering trees, 
And spooks.fly through the air. 
The witches ride on their brooms 


in the breeze 
And you see ghosts here and there. 


RUTH PATCH - 


Age 11 years Ripon, Wis. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


ONE day when Mother was away 

I found a cat with a wren in 
its mouth. I caught the cat and 
took the wren out of its mouth and 
held it till Mother came home. 
She took it and put it on the porch, 
and when I went to it, it flew away. 
I think it went to Florida when it 
got cold here. 


In the winter we hang up suet 


on our trees for the birds. Nut- 
hatches, tufted titmice and spar- 
rows come and eat it. I like CHILD 
LIFE Magazine and want some one 
to read it to me all the time. 


SHERWOOD METCALF 
Age 5 years Wakeman, Ohio 


From any 
bookseller 
trade 
supplied by 
The Baker 
& Taylor 
Co. 
Wholesale 
dealers in 
the books 


of All 
Publishers 
F. 


at 26th St. 
New York 


STAR DUST FAIRY 
By Eliza Buffington 


Kiddies come and play with me, 
I’m a puzzle statuette ; 

In parts I’m four, yet I am three, 
Tell me please how that can be. 


“It should add to the holiday ° 

joy, or any-time joy, of every Price $2 
house into which it finds its 
way.”"-New York World. 


postpaid 


October, 1923 


Mother Goose 
turns the 


ND out of a BUBBLE BOOK on 
the phonograph she sends “A 
Song of Sixpence’, or ‘Old Mother 
Hubbard’”’, or “The Farmer in the 
Dell”, or one of the dozens of old 
nursery rhymes and games that you 
loved when you were a child! 
You learned them from the lips of 
our elders, or from other children. 
our children needn’t wait until you 
find time to teach them the old child- 
hood favorites. They can learn the 
words and tunes accurately and by 
themselves through the 


BusBsce 


Poors 
“that Sing ” 


By RALPH MAYHEW and 
BURGES JOHNSON 


Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


ACH Bubble Book tells a beauti- 
fully illustrated story in verse, 
and holds three phonograph records. 
On these records are the songs which 
form part of the story of the book. 
And as the little children listen to 
the gay tunes, they follow the words 
on the Bubble Book pages—so simply 
written and so charmingly pictured. 
The very little tots soon learn to 
recognize the printed words as they 
are sung. They get to know the 
different melodies. Their little ears, 
as well as their minds, become trained. 
That's why parents who indulge their child- 
ren in Bubble Books buy themselves! freedom 
for many long hours. These ‘‘books that sing” 
keep alert young mings occupied and happy. 
There are fourteen Bubble Books, each one 
different from every other one, and complete 
in itself. ey are on sale in p ograph, 
department :and book stores everywhere 
and the price is $1.00 for a book complete 
with three records. 


Ask about Bubble Book Hour 
where Bubble Books are sold. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 
I read it as soon as it comes 
every month. I would like very 
much to become a Joy Giver. 
This is a little poem I wrote for 
our school paper last Halloween. 


HALLOWEEN 


LIKE the night of Halloween, 
Because it’s lots of fun, 

We go around to every house, 
And make the people run! 


Yours truly, 


NANCY SHRIGLEY 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A DREAM-ADVENTURE 


OSETTA and Irvin awoke late 
in the night. Rosetta was 
nine years old and Irvin eleven. 
Irvin loved adventure, so he begged 
his sister to come with him to 
the woods near-by. Rosetta con- 
sented, and when they arrived the 
first thing they saw was a very small 
dwarf calling out at the top of his 
voice, “Rosetta, Rosetta, follow 
me.” 

Rosetta and Irvin gladly followed. 
The dwarf led them to an under- 
ground cave. “This is my home,” 
he said. “Rosetta, you stay here 
and keep house and Irvin shall go 
to the mine with me.” 

The cave was very clean; so 
Rosetta did not have very much to 
do. She quickly fixed the beds, 
and in a moment they were fast 
asleep. In the morning breakfast 
was soon ready. Irvin, after eating 
his breakfast, was ready to go to 
the mine with the dwarf. The 
dwarf called it the mine of adven_ 
ture. 

“Kind dwarf,” said Rosetta, who 
had already had time to become 
homesick, “‘I have had enough of 
an adventure; may we go home 
now?” 

And just then Irvin and Rosetta 
felt a strange, sleepy spell coming 
over. them, and in a moment they 
were in their own little white beds 
at home. Rosetta and Irvin told 
the whole adventure to their 
mother, but she explained to them 
that they had only been dreaming. 


ELEANOR PENSOM 
Age 9 years Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joy Givers Club 


Lady Cynthia Asquith is a 
daughter of Lord Wemyss 
and is the wife of a son of 
the former British premier. 
Her book on the training 
of children, though it is es- 
sentially practical, is in- 
vested with much humor 
and playfulness and is il- 
luminated by anecdotes 
about children. It is an 
invaluable book for mothers 
and for any one much in 
association with children. 


Lady Cynthia and Her Children 


The Child at Home 


By CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


The chapter headings of Lady Cynthia's book give some 

idea of the varied and delightfully informal nature of its 
contents: 
Choosing a Nurse, The Nursery, Visitors, At Table, Learning to Read, 
The Doctor, Reading Aloud, Going for a Walk, My Own Garden, A Few 
Inexpensive Delights, Condemned to Town, Pets, The First Theatre, At 
the Zoo, Children’s Parties, Their Photographs, The Children’s Chronicle, 
A Day in the Train, In the Dark, At the Seaside, The Dowager Baby, 
Dressing Up, Grandparents, ‘‘Getting Big.” 


$1.75 at all bookstores or direct from 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A universal custom 
After that benefits every 
body. 

Aids digestion, 


cleanses the teeth, 
Meal alien to-Giead. 


Shipped arrere 1 te U.S for'Loo postpnd 
DALLYDUK | 
1$45 Clybourn Ave, Chicago. 1 


Pictures That You Like 
Pin 


your 
prints or wall paper, by using 


Glass 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
10c pkts. Sold everywhere 
15 in Canada 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Patent 
Applied for 


Their Little Garments 
Will Never Shrink 


“‘White-Enamel” Garment Dry- 
ing Formsabsolutely prevent shrink- 
ing in children’s clothes. 

They preserve the original shape 
and softness of woolen garments 
perfectly. No clothes pins are 
needed. A clean, convenient hook 
on every form makes hanging out 
to dry easy. 

White-Enamel forms insure com- 
fort, perfect fit and long wear 1n chil- 
dren s shirts and stockings. 

Infant wear departments in the 
beat stores have them. 


Write us for prices giving dealers name. 
J. B. TIMBERLAKE & SONS 


Sole Manufacturers 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


CHILD LIFE 


The New Way 
To Wear Dress Shields 


T is no longer necessary to go 

through the tedious task of sew- 
ing in Dress Shields. 

The Climax Slip-Over Shield and 
Brassiere is the easiest piece of ap- 
parel to don. 


Just slip it over the head. It stays 
in place, and you have the most effi- 
cient shield and brassiere all in one. 

Nothing to sew, tie, pin, button or 
hook. 

Thousands of women have learned the 
convenience and merit of the Climax slip- 
over Shield and Brassiere. Order one to- 
day from any good dry goods store, or send 


direct to us stating the name of your favor- 
ite dealer. 


Sizes up to 46 bust measure 85c 

Sizes 48 to 50 bust measure $1.00 
Climax Specialty Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacturers of the famous 


CLIMAX SLIP-ON BABY PANTS 


Slip-Over 
Shield and Brassiere 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


Avenue 


So BICAN i SUA EER, 


A Gift for the Little One 


Under shoudl fe little Chin... 
f gover put 4 pin. 


fr’ aunties mothers! { 
tao all thes. 


This napkin fastener is a pleasing and use- 
It is made of 

that hoid 
the napkin securely. Nothing at so small cost could 
Sent postpaid and attractively 


ful remembrence for a little friend. 
embroidered material and has brass 


be more welcome. 
wra: for only s0c. Ask for No. 701. 
is is just one of the more than 


o suggestions shown in our year book. 
ey include attractive, original, out- 
of-the-ordinary things for old and 


young, and for ow gift occasion. It 
is free. Write for it. 


Pohison Gift Shops, Dept. 129, Pawtucket, R.1. 


October, 1983 


THE BUNNY’S LESSON 


NCE upon a time there was a 
little gray rabbit who always 
liked to steal. So one day he ran 
away and went from one house to 
another, stealing things, and a man, 
who had seen him steal, decided to 
catch him. When the rabbit came 
around he grabbed him by the ears 
and put him in a cage for two weeks. 
But one night the little rabbit 
scratched a hole underneath his 
cage and went home and told his 
mother all about it. After that, he 
never stole again. 


SAM K. SIMS 
La Grange, III. 


THE MORNING 


HE butterfly’s kissing the clover 
Andkitty is playing with Rover; 
The sun peeks over the mountain 
And shines on the glistening foun- 
tain. 


The bee springs up from a flower 
And begins his work in the bower. 
The fairies scamper away, for they 
Cannot play by day! 


BEATRICE VAN NESS MEAD 
Age 8 years Pasadena, Calif. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
LIKE CHILD LIFE and I would 
like to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. Every month I get CHILD 
LIFE and I take it to school. My 
teacher and the children thank you 
for it. 


THE STORY OF MY CAT 


HAD a little cat. She was as 

wild as a bear. We let her out 
every day. My father had to get 
her every night. My father had 
to go under the porch to get her. 
She stayed outdoors and mewed 
until we opened the door, and then 
she would not come in. 

One very snowy night she was 
outdoors. We tried to get her, but 
she ran away from us. She ran 
under the house. The hole was too 
small for my father to get through. 
It was a quarter of a foot high and 
a foot wide. She didn’t come home 
for a long time. 


ROBERT: ROSENBERG 
Age 6 years Berwyn, IIl. 








